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MOBILIZING RURAL jXffPlUNITY RESOURCES FOR 
' ' • SUPPORT AND DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL - \ 

LEARNING SYSTEMS IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 

* • - 

* ' ■ 

Introduction ' 

Facei^Vrith a growing demand for primary education, many developing countries 
have concluded that^ their national education spending has, reached maximum !evels\ 
as a result, they have sought to reduce this strain 'on their national budgets in 
several wTfy's. , * . , 

• Policies have been developed on a national level that seek^to 

4 

reduce recurrent educational costs r unilaterally' 4 without 

extensive coordination at *£>e village level. . ' " , 

A x ' ' , ' 

* * - ' - t 

• Traditional cost-reddfcing changes have been incoroorated into . -* 

\ ■ * 

4 

.-the formal educational structure jand n$v, less expensive , - 

educational systems have been introduced., 

* ■ 

• Methods to increase personal and community income and initiatives 

have been sought to enab(e villages to provide their own support 
or local education. ' f 

At the national level governments can avail themselves of several options . 
aimed at Educing recurrent educational- costs . Two such options considered in x 
* the past in Sri Lanka/ for Example, are increasing, the ratio of stunts to 
teachers'and freezing teachers' "salaries. The Institut de Recherche s'ur 
1'Economie de 1' Education of the University of Dijon has suggested a salary ■ . 
scale chat would index teachers' salaries to no sore than twice the per 

* * 

'capita income^ of \ahe country. Adherence to such a scale would eliminate 
the situation in the Ivory Coast, for example, where salaries are currently 
ID' times tn'e per capita income, fjLve. times higher than^the recommendation 
of che Institut. 



\ 
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Iran and Madagascar r>ave experimented vith the ide^of including teaching in 
compulsory national .service programs. In Iran, secondary school graduates are 
given the option of joining an Education CoY^s instead of serving an ^obligatory l 
tour in/the military. After six'mociths of training, they teach school in rural 
areas; in return for the government teachers, villagers are expected to make a 

■ ■ ■ 

massive contribution" to school construction. The cost # of educating a pupil in 

an Education Corps school is 72 percent less than in the usual school system. 

I a Madagascar , graduates are expected to se,rve up to two years of largely voluntary 

* * 

P r 

service in any of several fields, one of wnich is education. Since they receive ' h 

t ' 
little in monetary compensation, government costs are limited largely to their" t 

twining. 

V 

Another means of subsidizing education is a national lottery, already used 
in many countries to increase state revenues* A lottery supports the social 
security system in Mexico, "for example, and the education ^system in New lork and 
New, Jersey. 1 - * . > ~v v . 

But what seems to be a longer-range and more deeply-rooted alternative to 
.current budgetary problems is found at the community level, in alternative 

educational systems and methodology and in integrated programs aimed at increasing 

* • ^ 

the supportive capacity of the community itself. 

Since nonfonnal education is increasingly being seen in the developing nations 

as an indigenous, more pxactical, and less expensive alternative to formal, colonial 

education, its methods^re being applied to xfoifmal systems. In the Proyek Damong 

programs in Indonesia, the Barrio high schools in the Philippines, the Kwamsisi 

experiments in Tanzania f and other projects, it has been asserted that nonfonnal 

, . r • : 

techniques have improved* the quality of education and* have at least* the ootential | 
of reducing its costs\ 



^At the same time, informal programs have also experimented with alternative 

* 

delivery methods, both traditional and technical, and have been used productively 
'to reduce costs in the formal sector: for examole, peer-teaching techniques in 
the Ivory Coast, Indonesia, and the Philippines, and the introduction of radio 
classes # to further extension efforts in Ethiopia and to teach mathematics in 
Nicaragua. T , 

Vocational training is another educational alternative that can result m ac 
least partiaj^l^defraye4 costs. Vocational program participants are ofteh able to 
construct and maintain cheir own facilities, thereby reducing capital costs. Such 
programs provide- services that will reduce recurrent expenditures. Vocational 
programs, such as the Botswana 3rigades and the Village Polytechnics in Kenya, have" 

successfully involved the community. 

♦ 

Even in non-vocational programs, student production in either gardens or> 
voricshops can offset some material costs. While these programs are unable to 
effect a significant reduction in capital or recurrent costs, they can act as 
a partial solution to minimizing educational costs , at least for the students 
themselves. 

Finally, efforts have been made in many countries to increase personal, and 
communal income vhich can then be used to defray educational costs. These efforts 
have all been based on the idea of ''communities mobilizing f 0 r their own benefit. 
For any of these alternatives to be successful, decentralization must be 

y 

considered. Different degrees of decentralization have been tried, on both a 
regional and national level. The mqre successful emphasize local contribution 
to the planning process and recognize exiting social afcd cultural sturctures 

\ 
\ 

that can facilitate acceptance and communication of the development Scneines. 
Many of these projects, such as the Korean kthers' club, involve a cooper- , , 
ative or communal project that produces fund* vtjich can provide direct or 
Indirect support to local students or,schools\ ^ 



"in many cases, utilizing local resources means working within the 
traditional framework of self-help. In some areas, like Indonesia with ips 
tradition of gotong royong , the traditional contribution of service to the \ 
community government and local mobilization efforts have been coordinated 
successfully. In the case of the Harambee movement in Kenya, however, government 
attempts- to channel the efforts have been less successful. 

Self-help, or communal participation programs, can make a significant 
contribution to life in traditional rural communities. Although many villagers 
often look to the national government as the only appropriate source of funds for 
education, many communities throughout the developing world have used their own 
resources and initiatives to provide educational opportunities for their children. 

In addition to the concept of self-help, the traditional village educational 
systems are afso an important consideration. Increasingly,- African pedagogues/ 
are af&oing for renewed interest in these educational resources. Africans ' 
today are feeling sufficient self-respect so that now they can look back on , 
the ric.i possibilities for education that have always existed in traditional 
life They maintain that the educational systeas inherited from the Europeans 
fail to provide the kind of framework that Africans need for their world. 
Traditional African education is more nonformal than not; community and 
family interaction, cultural apprenticeship, and practical knowledge are 
all part 'of it. While few African educators are urging the complete abandon- 
nent of the European system, many are urging a^combination of the new with the 
Id In order to maintain cultural integrity and transmission of traditional 
values. Another advantage t-o preserving the traditional African system is^ 
that its methods can reduce! the costs of the formal system. 



What, then, are the possibilities of merging the traditional educational 
experience with modern Westernized school programs? How can the members of 
a community participate in the total educational process of that community'' 
The French colonial tradition determined that African children, unlike their 
advantaged continental cousins, had l'esprltftvierfte , and would require six 
years of primary education, instead of five. Perhaps the reconsideration of 
indigenous educational resources could modernize that concept. If even 
limited "training" could.be provided to' prepare villagers to be "home tutors," 
if radio, for example, could be used t<5 bring .content as well as methodology 
to support local educational monitors, is it not possible that more educational 
opportunities could become available to more children (and ^adults) without 

increasing budgets? 

In Bolivia, for example, pre-school education has been provided by older 

t 

siblings and older villagers in areas roped off in the Village square. In 
Senegal pre-school nurseries were set up in the early 1960s to provide helo v 
to mothers and bring health, sanitation, and other life-skills education to 

the parents* . ^ ' „ > 

The question of pre-school education as a preparation for primary school 
should be studied more thoroughly than time permitted in this study. How 

4 

could pre-scho*ol programs, for example, help reduce the length of primary 
school year?? How can local villagers, including the siblings who normally 
watch over the younger children, be used, as in Bolivia, to gather and t#ach 
children? Seen as' par ? of the educational reform movement in Africa, the , 
pre-school program could be a focus deserving of consideration. A survey of 
pre-school education practices and experiences and the traditional sources of 
such experiences that, for example, Dr. A. 3abs Fafunwa* discusses might * 
contribute to a better understanding of how the local community could particip 
9 S 

ERsJC n educating children. ' , . , 

-- - ■ . ton-ndix E for a3ditiooal information. 



,h, ouestion of how local communities night support 
This study focuses on the question o* 

~e t-hA Mamoles of community support 
part or all o£ Che educational coats. Many o£ the exa^le 

le £ re. so-caUed oon^l education, national, or . 
„ £tm -adult education, MtKous* this study treats M lnly secondary and 
^clonal education, we «U- - - - — — ^ " ^ 
nation In the co-unlcles cited are relevant". TT 
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I. Community- Level Projects % 

One approach co reducing education coses beyond governmental imposition 
of salary freezes, lotteries,, or patriotic service alternatives is the intro- 
duction of more f conomical educational system This can be done by incorporating 
traditionally used techniques into the formal school, maximizing the use of . 
both school facilities and personnel'^ introducing technology such^as. radio. 

One application of traditional education is the use of temples or 
religious schools as learning centers'. In southeastern Asia, for example-, Buddhist; , 
temples in Laos Koranic schools 'in Malaysia ate being used as early learning 
centers 'for children until government schools become economically feasible. 
Koranic schools have also been used in this way in Nigeria and could be used 
similarly pother Islamic countries of Africa, literacy and numeracy courses • 
taught in these'schools by the religious teachers* (or at home by mothers with . 
special training) could reduce the dropout rate ".among early primary students. 

Another technique that might be fused into educational systems is peer- 
teaching, a technique used in IMPACT programs in* Indonesia, the Philippines, 
MalaVsia; and now being ^tend.d c. Liberia and Jamaica. Peer-teaching results 
in cost saving by limiting the number of teachers and using upper-primary students 
as tutors for younger students. ' The IMPACT projects have. also attempted to , 
enlist "home tutors," students to'teach their younger siblings, although that 
part of' the project so far has'met wit* limited success because of an apparent 
lack of adequate -rewards" to the tutors. Peer-tutoring has also been 
experimented with, in the Ivory Coast, in teacher- training programs. 

•Education costs have also been reduced by using material and human resources 
as efficiently a, possible." In Zambia, 'for instance, double clM. sessions have 
been introduced to allow more efficient use of classroom sface. With classes 
split into morning and afternoon sessions, teachers can still work their "normal" 



day and instruct twice as many students . This program, hqwever, may not be 
transferable to countries that have a lower school enrollment than Zambia. 

* * • 

Some countries in the Sahel, for instance, have low population densities and 
relatively low school enrollment, and, therefore, may not always have enough" 
student^ to fill the extra sessions. 

Another cost-ef f ecjtive technique is^to share existing, facilities with 
both primary and secondary levels. In Botswana, for instance, educational 
facilities %re shared by secondary students m formal education programs and member 
of the "Brigades," students in a nonformal program who receive on-the-job training 
in 20 different skills* This arrangement has^ the adaed advantage of allowing 

the income the Brigades earn from contract work to go towards covering the cofets 
of . the regular school as well. 

/- ■ -» ■ 

An extension of this concept is the sharing of facilities with the local 
. . » » _~ 

<✓ ^ * 

community, as is being done in the IMPACT programs, in which primary schools have 

^>een renamed "community learning centers." .This sharing implies a certain apDunt 

■ 

of community participation, in nonformal education, since facilities could also 
be used for adult education centers or, for other community purposes. The centers 
now house libraries of instructional modules and serve as testing -centers - (-tost 
actual instruction iSf done in outdoor "kiosks/ indigenously constructed shelters 
for individual or group study.) 

In the IMPACT programs, as well as in others such as the Philippine Barrio 
Schools, Botswana Brigades, Tanzania's Kwamsisi schools, ana Ethiopia's Ogaden 
^ experiments, the students are taught to maintain the school and jits groui>ds, thus 
reducing important recurrent costs . I1IPACT introduced other money-saving 

0 ' 

innovations as well* The program relies on self-learning through self-contained 
learning modules, home tutoring, by older students, and peer-teaching* Because of 
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the modules and. peer-teaching, students, are largely self-directed and.- therefore 
. . ... ' ' • *' < ' 

require fewer teachers than .usual. Educational' cost's are thus reduced. In the" 

five Philippine barrios- where the project has .been introduced, the -cost of 

• 'emploVing the 55 tethers normally - required is 264 , 000 'pesos . (Textbooks ay extra.) 

i'nder IMPACT , the 'cost for 12 instructional supervisors, five aides, and the modules 

^is^000/ T e«os/ Despite high initial 'cost^ fofftcX production of the modules, ' 

. '. , - * t 

^var* Itess expensive to reproduce and, distribute.. . IMPACT has been criticized 

t ^becl^itresults' in fewer, teachers in a country which 'needs Ubo*-intensive 
>i ' ' > . * - ■ ' " 

• programs. Its supporters,, however , claim that IMPACT only stablizes the current 
* ' > • 

number of teachers while allowing the education of many .more' 'students. ' 

Like modules, other technologies can help reduce educational costs ' One of the 
more promising seems^o, be. radio" which has been sue cess fy^Rr utilized to teach 
mathematics in Nicaragua or to aid in extension education. in Ethiopia." The four- 
year Radio Mathematics project*/ for example, not only helped reduce costs but 
also^resulted in an increase -of up to 60 percent in t«he amount'of mathematics' 
learned and a reduction of nearly '50 percent in the number of students who have 
had to repeat the grades. Elsewhere, rad^ has been used to provide correspondence 
courses, at higher^levels 0 f education as we'll. " * ' 

'.'"•'*' 

Television, altHougtrjcontroversial, is also heing considered as a ootential 

*» .■'"'-> 

cost-saving technology, "in the Ivory Coast., it is hoped that televisiqacarT^e 

' / ** W 

Combined with peer-teaching to offset some costs and-make education more interest- 

y ' ' ' ■ ^ ■ ' 

lag, thy<r reducing the droptiu? rate.' More importantly, Like radio, television 
'^CSiT provide quality, instructional material to a mas^s audience. ^ 



An important consideration in the shift to nonformal aducation and the. 
. , • . .'■ . ' . " • 

introduction of nonformal techniques is the "need to sake ^earning .more relevant 

. tx> efle. community, and, through the community, to the .nation as a whole. Developing 

* nations face problems of unemployment while of ten* lacking enough skilled manpower 

to support development. " * . • ^ „ 

% - ■ _J * * 

ppYp&dad AID and* assisted by the Institute for Mathematical Studies in^The 
t^^jial Scitncta at Stanford University* * " 



* - -.10. 



As a result of these considerations, there hps been an increased emphasis 

•jjf, ^ 4)11 vocational and other "practical"' gaining that can be Combined vith a formal - 

curriculum.- As much as possible in these programs, agricultural and 'other 
» * " . 

. . vocaCio nal skills are.usedfor revenue-producing projects tp help the communities, 

By combining the practical arvd the acaderfic, a certain measure o'f cost ' recovery 

t 

can be effected, -as is: the case in the Botswana Brigades. 

f The Brigades are a vocational education' experiment that began as a response 
<f to the, early-school dropout problem that was particularly acute in Botswana since 
the nation had no secondary schools until the mid-1960s. An original Builders'' 
Brigade led to the creation* of several others in agriculture, engineering; and ' 
other specialized areas. While all the Brigades aim at recovering a substantial 
portion of their own costs, some, like the Builders 'Brigades , have been nore 
successful in this attempt than others, . ' 

The skills the Brigade members learn are enhanced by practical training on 
J° bs contracted within their communities. In addition, they .spend one day a, week 

. ' 'in academic and development studies that are made as relevant 'as possible to/their 
* " . ' - / * 

live* in -the comgjnisies . one reason, it seems,, for the success of some of 



own 



the Brigades in t<flSjp|jp§ kills and recovering cpsts is their relatively high 
degree pf local autonomy and flexibility. They are only loosely coordinated by 
* * theTitional government; daily administration and contractual responsibility 

lie *n the hands of a "community trus,t," composed of villagers elected or appointed 
to the position. Nonetheless, the Brigades have problems common to other vocational 

/ 

programs (and which should be dealt with when one is considering the transferability 
pf such a program.) One dilemma" is finding the adequate balance between academic 
subjects and practical skills, a"problem exacerbated among the Brigades by the 
emphasis that has been placed on cost-recovery. At the same time, there is Che 



* 

* * 
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■ 

problem of che r respectability" of vocational and agriculture training in African 

4 ■ ' 

' eves c ^t have been conditioned to see education only in tenas of formaf classrooms. 

This same bias has also hampered local support of vocational education in Kenya. 

In a qoufitry where Harambee has been responsible for the construction of hundreds 

of formal schools, efforts have been harnessed only relatively recently for the 

establishment of a vocational school, the Kiambu Institute. At Kiambu, unlike in 

mtfst Harambee projects, the mobilizing initiative came from tne government. The 

Kiambu Institute, unlike Harambee, also received sqji£ outside financial support. 

In terms of recurrent costs, the Institute hopes to recoup a portion from its 

coffee fatm and workshops and sd supplement government and foreign grants. 
. 

A system of vocational training in K.enya that has not received much direct 
a.id from the government, bjut vhich has been able to cover some of its recurrent 
costs through production, is 'the Village Polytechnics (VPs;. The VPs include 175 
communities in their program of providing essential skills at the village level. 



Most of the schools allocated on cnurch or government land and have been 
constructed with^student help, largely through the initiative of the National 
Christian Council of Kenya (NCCK) , wfiich covers about one-half of the schools' 
budgets. The VPs have also been able to rely on local contracts for fiscal support; 



pne school was able to meet 28 percent of its budgetary needs this way. 

However, VPs have-not been able to secure the local support that Harambee 
schools have had in the past because vocational skills do not have the prestig.e 
or the credibility of a formal curriculum. , Harambee itself began earlier in the 
century in response to the attempts of the colonizers to establish a vocational 
system which the villagers interpreted as an effort to circumvent their access 
to formalized education. Thus, with the help of missionaries, they began instead to 
construct formal schools of their own. Furthermore, uara^bee schools traditionally 

ERIC , . . • ... 
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are generated fron the needs of the community itself. Because the VPs are 

established tnrough the initiative of an outside organization — the N T CCK--local * 

self-help initiative majf not be as 'strong. 

* 

m 

The" vocational schools, because they rely on w self-help of students to defray 
capital costs, and production for deferral of recurrent costs, are able to keep 
their expenditures lo^er than those of formal schools. Tl|ere is also lower 
overhead in the Polytechnics^ which keeps costs to $70* per pu^il as opposed .to 

$ 130-$ 150 per pupil in <«?e formal secondary school system. 'Also, the percentage 

/ 

of 'recurrent costs for teachers salaries is lower,' since most VPs have small 

♦ 

9 

staffs of approximately three teachers. 

The VPs offer two-year 'courses that do not aim % at formal certification. 

i * 

The schools try to maintain as many ties to the community- as possible by' 

keeping production limited to locally-needed services and products. In f^ct, 

newer VPs have placed less emphasis on formal classes, in an effort to seek 

more community involv&^lnt and become more effective at cost-lowering. 

* / 

' The VPs, like the* Brigades 4n Botswana, are largely autonomous, aAd thus 
f^r therehas been little In the/way of government efforts to exercise control 
over the sAifoolS; what ^coordination there is has been done largely through 
NCCK. 

Several other projects have incorporated the idea of production into formal 

prifcary and secondary curricula. One of the most successful is the Barrio 
\+ 

High School program in the Philippines, a project which tries to corabine # ,vocational 

* 

and nonformal Education in a formal framework. What began with three schools 
in 1964 under the leadership of Pedro Orata to extend secondary education into 
rural areas has expanded to ovefr 1500 Barrio schools 10 years later. 

Lika 1 other such production-oriented programs, the Barrio schools rely on 
cofipunity involvement to increase the revenue of both students and their parents to 

■16 
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support the schools. Classes are held largely in primary school buildings and 
* *" ■ 

are supported by fees paid by 'the students, At least one Barrio school covered 
80 percent <jf its operating budget through such fees* 

The philosophy behind the Barrio schools has befen to mobilize both the 

students and their parents to' undertake a variety of projects to help them cover 

+ 

the cost of "their education. In fact, they must sign agreements to take on tasks 

that are income-generating. Project activities include fiestas, raffles, moyies, 

■ • * 

and shows for the community* The schools are also supported by an agricultural 
tax on local . production and by contributions from individuals and groups. 

Project work includes that done by th^students in r hone projects,' small, 
cottage industries (making jars, tiles, etc.), and gardening. Students also, take 
part £n a project to raise piglets. The first piglet is donated by the school or 
an outside' donor, * raised by the stucfent, |nd then sold- Wfth the profit from the 
sale, the studenc fulfills a contractual agreement by paying his school fees, 
buvina* another pig. and giving any remaining money to the school. 



Local governments hav-e cooperated with the Barrio high schools, provincial 

** -n 
and city governments have allocated part of their public works budgets for student 

r* , > 

* labor. Barrio governments have also assisted by allocating a portion of property 

* • • 

taxes for school support (50 percent of the 10 percent share of the Barrio real 

estate tax -paid by the Barrio people—less than five percent of the tatal school 

budget). In addition, farmers hire student^ at harvest time. With the money 

they earn in these endeavors, students can pay for school fees. In addition 

to helping raise money, the project students try to teach their parents new. 

agricultural techniques that can improve crop production. 
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The nature of the program apparently has increased student motivation 

t 

as veil as production* . While the. time actually spent In classrooms has been, 
-reduced, test scores have gone up. The program has also resulted In a reduction 

0 • 

of thp early-primary school dropout rate by providing a^system in which the 
students can continue their education. 

However, because Barrio high schools put so much reliance on school fees, 

- -j 

it is difficult, to pay teachers' salaries and other expenses on a regular 
■ * 

basis. There is, perhaps, an over-reliance on fees as a means of support. 

* a 4 

y 

While there is some LLmited multi-level fc^yernmental financial support, it Is 

not enough to absorb a significant amount of the costs of the program. 

Similar efforts at integration of the school into the community have been/ 
- - * ■ ■* * 

*- • 

found in the Tanzanian village of Kwansisi* There,, in the framework of Ujamaa,* 

the national government administers the schools, pays the teachers' salaries, 

and, provides books and equipment while at the same time the community exercises - 

a large degree of-controlf (The Ministry of National Education in Tanzania has 

been carefGl to ensure that community development projects 'are Initiated at the 

local level, k4feplng .their input into theft as indirect as possible.) 

Students at the Kwamsisi school perform a variety of self-help projects 
r f ■ * * 

that^ help not only the school but also the cotnaunity. In return, local labor 
is employed in the support and maintenance of the -school, students are better 
clothed at village expense, and the health and nutrition of the aommunity are 

better- than shosebf other- villages. The school itself has become a community 

* 

center* ' - - 



v - 

*A decentralization movement designed to devolve authority into regional and 
local governments • 
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The students'. community activities are part" of Che Community Studies 

* * » 

portion of the curriculum, which combines elements, of nonformal ed^ation with t 
a formal curriculum of literacy and-numeracy , citizenship (through TASU philosophy*), 
and cultural activities. • . * . 

Self-help projects are' in effect in other 'parts of Afjrica as well. At the 

w 

■ * 

. elementary* school level, educational expenses have been offset by the sale of 
products from school gardens. In Rwanda, for instance, pilot projects have been 
initiated with experimental gardens using traditional methods, organic fertilizers, 
and more modern methods of fertilizing. In a school that had only one small plot, 
eight-and nine year-old students were able to grow $120.00 worth of potatoes 
and use the profits — six times what the school usually receivedr-for equipment. 

'Gardens are also used in many other countries to help 'defray the costs of 

education. In Upper Volta, the government has established a three-year program 
* ■ 

of basic education for rural youth who never had a primary school education. Each , 
of ftie centers maintains a demonstration farm with cijops and livestock, w^th some 
. of ^he.classes taught by extension agents* Largely because of their own agricultural 
production, the average annual costs are less than half those of a regular primary 
school. 

Another amoitious plan po reduce expenditures while increasing community 
involvement 13 being attempted in Papau, Mew Guinea. There, the present 
two-tiered system will be^ expanded to include "community schools' 1 which will act 



* 

The Tanzanian African National Cnion, a political party. 
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as resource centers for literacy-training classes for both children and adults. 
The prpject wt^J. use secondary students and more mature school leavers as 
tutors. In- addition, it will use the media — ptimarily radio—more extensively 
in an attempt * to provide continuing education for the large number ot early s 
school leavers. 



more extensive production program has evolved fron a 1956 experinent in 

\ * 
Mitranikfetan, in the Kerala State of India. Work experiments have been integrated 

into the^rimary and secondary school structures! Younger students are involved 

• * 

in small maintenance tasks around the school, while the older students take 

part in agricultural training and production on 40 of the school ! s 55 acres. The 

agricultural training revolves around* poultry and dafcry farming as well as crop 

production. 5 \ 

\ < > 

There are also technical workshops at Mitranikecan that offer training in 

carpeting, simple tool production, spinning, weaving, tailoring, and baking. The 

income generated by tthe $ale of products is pooled by the students and spent on.. 

school-related purposes. . 

* 

'Ihe foregoing projects all focus on imrpe^iate financial solution!* for supportin 

/A » 

school systems. However, muc}i inte^tffFTTas also focused on the more long-tetm 
solutions, that is, increasing the cotal individual income aw the community level 
while simultaneously increasing involvement with community schools and education 
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in general. Thus, not only is villagers' ability to suppprt, costs improved, but 

also their willingness to direct the money into education, 

While raising individual or group income does not ensure that the income 

will be used solely to defray school costs, incdme-geq.erdting projects can create 

v • 

spin-off funds that can benefit the community as a whole and the school in particular. 
Several projects have taken this approach to "indirect" school aid. 

In Korea, for example, the Mothers' Club in Oryu Li started as a cooperative 
venture that succeeded in building up the individual savings of its members, p ar ^ 
of the money was to be used for paying the children's school fees. By the same 
token, higher incomes for members of the larger Kaira milk cooperative in Ind^a 
meant that the cooperative itself could invest in area projects, including the 
support of primary schools. Similar revenue-raising projects have benefitted 
education in many countries including Bangladesh (,the Corailla project), the Philippines 
(the Barrio high schools), and Indonesia * (Banjenagara) , 

, ' But without concomitant emphasis on the value of education, increased revenues 

do not guarantee the support of the community school. With cooperative funds, 

for example, there may be a tendency to re-invest any profit in the project itself j 

rather than in the community. Furthermore, higher personal income may be concealed 

in order to prevent its spin-off into the tax collector's cache. 

But the idea of improving the ability <}f a community to support its local 

■ *' 

educational 'facilities is sound in terms of providing some measure of support for 

i 

both capital and recutrent posts. Efforts that seek to raise community income can 
i 

be initiated at either the local or regional level. However, local initiative has 

often been stymied by bureaucratic interference. "This has been one of the problems 

in coordinating the Ha rambee movement in Kenya. Local desire to build a community 

School jj/lminished when villagers were told exactly hov, with what motives, att& even 

• > ' ■ 

with what materials the school should be built. 
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As a result, some governments have attempted to decentralize their structures 

i to allow for more autonomy af the local level in the belief that development is 

\ ] ■ ' . 

best effected through the involvement of those affected. The longest standing 

decentralization effort is probably that of Tanzania,^ with its Ujamaa program. 

That movement, which has attempted to devolve authority into regional and local 

governments while retaining some degree of central coordination, has met with the 

limited success of most early experiments in social transformation. The education 

program in Kwamsisi, for example, involves a significant amount <5f interaction 

between the village school and the community, with apparently positive results for 

both. 

Another proposal for- wide decentralization is the Rural Development Program 

in Egypt. Under the program, which is administered by t^he Egyptian development 

\ 

agency, ORDEV, with a significant amount^f funding from rural Egyptian 

\ 1/ 1 * ^ » 

villages woold have increased access to low-interest loans for area development 

managed by local village councils. . . 

Decentralization on a smaller scale has been attempted in Senegal, where 

30 rural communities were created on a regional level. There, locally elected , 

councils determined the developmental efforts of the community. To fund the 

t - . 

.efforts, the villages were able to keep 75 .percent of thfci-r taxes, which had 

formerly all gone into government coffers in, Dakar. These funds **ere t6 be in- 

vested only, in the capital costs of. nefc> development, operational costs were to be 

borne by the central government. As a result, new cooperatives were established, 

wells dug, and gardens planted. * 

\ 

Decentralization aims, at nationwide development through an alliance of^ 
national goais with local initiative and resources. The focus can be on either 
specific goals or overall development in Integrated programs. There is often a 
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thin line between the two, as seen in the Ind^^ia health insurance projecft in 
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the Banjenagara regiopr. ' % * j 

There, through the mobilizing efforts of doctors in the regional department 

of health, villagers were asked to make voluntary contributions to a special 

§ 

fund called c/eha saha t, which evolved ^nto a sort of credit union and used 

to pay for medical supplies and equipment* A member of t the health department acts 

as a catalyst *o^pur village discussion of local problems 'and find possible 

r 

solutions. The concept and the spirit of the dena sahat haVe been applied toward 
improving ottfer services in the community, such as^ local schools. 

The Banjenagara experiment has succeeded in incorporating, changes within a 
cultural and historic context. One element of^the project's success is its 
ability to respect, and take advantage of, the local tradition of gotong royong . 
or individual labor for community goals. The concern for such traditions is a ' 
hallmark of othar successful local projects as well. In the Philippines, the 
tradition is called tangnawa ; in Sri Lanka . hraftadana . In those countries, the 
tradition has been useful in mobilization efforts: in the Philippines on a local 
level and in Sri Lanka on a national level* 

In Kenya, a similar self-help tradition grew out of opposition to British 

attempts earlier in this century to establish schools with a more rural orientation 

Kenyans saw these attempts as an obstacle to their advancement and eventual 

unification, and, in opposition, began the Harambee movement, a more formal school 

system. The Harambee Movement not only gave its name as the national motto, but 

also contributed to the construction of hundreds of primary , and * secondary schools 

in the country. But the problem of unifying national development and local self- 

help is seen clearly in the context of the Harambee situation* The parochialism 

■ « 

that gave birth to the first Hajrambee schools has also made national attempts at 

r 

coordination very difficult. This jjistoric antagonism against central contr^ 
seems to be a major reason why self-help efforts have been more difficult to 
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coordinate in Kenya ^h^n in Indonesia or Che Philippines. 

■ * ■ 

The use of local self-help initiatives is one way Lo ensure community- 
wide— acceptance of local development projects and to introduce radical changes 

* 

while respecting traditional social -organizations. In the Korean village. of 
Oryu Li, for example, local development began with the organization of the 

r 

Mothers' ^Club by, the Planned Parenthood Federation. Based on the traditional 

organization of the village women'', the club began not only a program of family 

planning, but also a communal bank — all through earnings from making and selling un 

to a local school. From their original savings, the club was able to pool enough 

money for other projects, including the purchase of loans and ultimately of farm 
« 

land ne£r the village^ The savings were also used for school fees. 

One of the reascns for the Success of the club in Oryu Li was the dynamic 
leadership of one woman — Mrs, Chung. After assuming leadership of the club early 
in its existence, Mrs. C^ung was able to mobilize the energies of the town's 
vomen in various ^cooperative projects. She was also instrumental in forming a 
young men's club in the village. ' * 

The personality of Mrs, Chung cannot be underestimated in considering the 
amount of change* th^t her organization effected. Once, when capital was badly 
needed to rebuild the members' kitchens - , Mrs. Chung went so far as to convince 
the other women to pawn their wedding rings for the needed money. Her v tact and / 
ability to compromise were also crucial in conditioning the men of the village — 
yho were accustomed to more passive women — to accept the club, its activities, 

and the 'change that it represented, 

*■ « 

Just as Mrs. Chung was crucial to the success of the Mothers 1 Club, equally 
effective projects in other countries have also been marked by the presence of 
dynamic kgents who bring innovations to the traditional structures. 

. - 2-1 
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In the Comilla project in Bangladesh, for example, Dr. Akktar Khan was 
instrumental m making the project wo'rk. A respected educator, he was able 
to cooperate wish many/levels of bureaucracy and dampen rivalries among different ( 
government agencies. In the Philippines, Dr. Orata established the fitst Barrio * 
schools in his own Village in an attempt to solve the primary-school dropout 
problem. And in Botswana, Patrick van Rensburg, an expatriate South African, 
who ^ engineered the establishment of the first secondary school in Swaneng Hill, 
conceived the idea of the Botswana Brigades. 

However, although dynamic and innovative , leaders are important, projects 
will not Succeed without strong support from the community — especially finarv^ial 
support. One example of strong community structure thaJt has contributed to active 
school* support is found among the Ibos. of Nigeria. ~ 

While the greatest percentage qf school expenditure in Nigeria comes from 

public funds, the' balance ±s % made up by what is known as the "Assumed Local *• 

Contribution 1 V(ALC) . Although in many cases this is paid from school fees, some 

villagers raise the money collectively* One such village is Okoko-Iten. 

In Okoko-Item, the village Improvement Union charged with raising the money 

t 

for the ALC goes about its task in one of several ways. Sometimes the total 

amount is divided by assessments to different age groups, other tines it is £ 

* collected by a head tax on all the adulps in the; village. At another time the 

crop of the palm groves of some villagers may be set^ aside .(or a specified period 

of time and sold to raise the money. 

In addition, villagers who have left the area are also taxed, and usually 

at a higher rate than* those Vho have stayed* If villagers are too poor to 

afford their share of assessments by the Improvement Union, they can offer their 

* 

labor as an alternative* This idea is not restricted to Iboland. Other communities 
have also relied on alumni who have taken up residence elsewhere. 'Some Malaysian 
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schools ha^e depended on the I'old boy networks ' of their older, ^Longer-established 

schools. However., in an African context, this would ha\e to be based on t^4 * 

maintenance of ties to the village, itself rather than to the school as an 

institution. . « I 

' : 

■ « m 

t Anather example of a pobflization effort that channels community support to 

'local education is in Tamil Na,du, India, There* communities, have been 

. t 

actively engaged in school^nprovenient projects since J.95Q, when villagers began 
„ a program which offers free lunches to poor children. A year latter, Che state 

go^ernmentf recognized the value of the local contributions and extended the .scope 

" > - * 1 ' « 

of the project to include other kinds of activities beneficial to the schools. 

'The state government has slncte bsqpme thg catalyst in spurring continued 

• S\ * . , 

support, providing, channels of conqjiy&icati&n between local villagers and teacher's 
and b6tween teacher associations in different villages. It spares village 

awareness ft school problems ghrough infonjal public meetings and regional 

« ' 1 
conferences. Ideas and inspirations are Chen circulated through the state and 

serve as sources of information-sharing 'among teachers. 

The teachers' interest in communi^^involvement is ensured by the facjt that , 

they are among the prime beneficiaries of school Sbipro.vements—qf ten better 

facilities and improved equipment. Moreover, teachers are said to be motivated 

by state "awards' 1 that recognize their contributions to the development efforts 

x 

and by periodic inspection visits by government officials • 

Inducements to the education department vorkers who act as' catalysts in 
mustering local support depend on "their faith in the utility of the programs'' 
in creating bettep Jschools. In terjis^of community incentive, observers believe t 
that the people have a basic appreciation of the value of a good education and, . 4 
through the efforts of the education department, of tlje need to provide some 
material "support to the schools themselves. Again, in considering the t^ns- ^ 
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^ ferability of the Tamil JJadu Model, it should be emphasized that the success of 

i ■ * ^ # 

jthe project lies In this awareness ,of the necessity of local school supfJort. 

It should.be noted* that the A mobilisation efforts of the people of the Indian 

state have resulted in only partial reduction of capital costs (£or equipmGtvt , 

outlay) andTLittle in alleviation, of recurrent cost problems. 

Most of the successful revenue-raising programs at^the village- level seem to 

revolve around the idea of a cooperative Whose strength lies in its ability to 

■ * ** . 

* m 

generate communal income, its weakness — from an educational support standpoint — 
ip the possible reversion of the profit back into the project itself." But many 
cooperatives h^ve~ funded to include in their goals a Measure of community 

development. To„ be worthwhile in terms of the ability to cover recurrent costs, 

t > - ,f 

funds, would have to be regular and substantial. In terras of smaller capital cdsts, 

* * jt 

however, the effect of small cooperative^ prof its can be useful* 

One example of a cooperative effort that can apply ^ome funds to school 

assistance is the LentJJlfc La Oodi weavers' project in Botswana.- Initiated by 

■ » 

^Swedes in 1973, the small industry' employs around 5Q women who are all considered 
co-owners of ^he factory*. All jobs in the factory are rotated among all the 
women, ^ages depend on production, and 'quotas are one incentive to high production. 
The profits from the factory are used to contribute to projects such as a loan 

i . agpncy that helps; fund local programs. Because weaving is not a traditional craft 

t v . ^ - D 

lhvXhe area, the needed technology had to be imported, a^iong with the Swedish 

. advisors. Similar projects might prove more successful in Africa if they were 

J ** 

■ * * 

based on traditional handicrafts. In any such 'attempts, however, it should be 

realized that a market for the goods produced is also a prerequisite for 

_ *- 

success* 1 - 

** ■ 

In anoth£5 instance, German volunteers working in a fishing village near 

a * r 

B; Cape Coast in Ghana .began a carpentry shop and toy repair -service as part of a 

t • ^ ' 

q vocational training program for young Ghaniana. The project^al^o has taught 
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some innovative fishing methods to local fishermen. Iogether, the projects have 
"pro'duced enough money to be channeled into local development projects. 

i 

* On a larger scale is the dairy cooperative ^jj^e Kaira ^iscrict of India, 
which has 250,000 people in over 800 member co-ops. Based on the milk-producing 
* cooperatives in the district, this project represents an example of complementing ; 

* village initiatives with modern management and improved technology. First begun 
nearly 30 years ago, the Kaira dairy cooperative has s'ince become one of the 
largest industries in India. The significant fjct about the Kaira cooperative is 
' that it has also done much to further rural development. 

The members of t*he co-op are generally the rural poor; in fact, a quarter 
are landl&s peasants. However, the income of these people, who own on the ~\ 
average of 'two cows, has grown to double that of milk producers who do not belbng 

\ 

to the cooperative. In addition, profits have gone back not only into the 

% • - 

production and distribution of the ^airy products, but also into village developmer 
projects, including the construction of primary and secondary schools. 

In ato effort to duplicate the success of "Kaira, the Indian government 
established the Satibnal Dairy Development Board (NDDB) . So far, however, the 
N'DDB has met with only, limited success in this effort. One possible reason 
is" that Kaira owed much to the organizational and managerial skills of a man 
■"called the "guiding force" of the cooperative, Dr. Verghese Kurien. 

* The problems faced by the Indian government in ttying to replicate Kaira y 
were also felt in the Comilla project in neighboring Bangladesh. In 1959, the * 
project began as an experiment iu integrated development under the leadership 
of Dr. Ahktar Khan* The project) in the Comilla district of Bangladesh, *in 

^particular, in the Ko # twali thana ("region") ? included a yariety of model programs 
instituted by the country's Academy for plural Development*. The program centered 

ERIC . ' 
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around che creacion of agricultural cooperatives chac beneficed rural peasants. 

For che peasants, che cooperatives represented the availability of credit to pay 

debts and putchase. new implements. Credit was made available, npt to individual 
■ . * 

farmers, but to groups of fanners through the cooperative federation, a body made 
up of representatives from both government agencies and peasant cooperatives. 
.The federation approved loans to the village cooperatives on the condition chat . 
"if the loans were not repaid, ttie co-op would not be eligible for similar loans in 
the future. This method ensured that peer pressure would force individual members 
of the cooperative to pay back loans to guarantee the credit racing of the group. 

The cooperatives also became the 4 ink between government and the villfrgtfrs. 
One member of each co-op — a "model farmer" — was selected to receive technological 
input from governmental agricultural o#icials. The farmer, in turn, would go 
back to his village to convey the information to the neighbors. In return, weekly 
meetings provided a source of feedback to the extension agents that was valuable 
in helping them be more effective teachers. m Their flexibility was important 

f • A 

to the project's early successes, as was Dr. Khan's ability to effect harmony 

r 

afciong the government agencies involved. ^ 

As part of their integrative framework, the co'ops made several attempts 
at supporting th$, schools in their village. There were rr feeder" programs that 
used local religious,, teachers and qualified women to teach in places where 
primary schools did not exist. It was thought that preparing younger children 
for school would reduce the repeater as well as the dropout rate. That part of 
the project, though, was said to have met, with only "limited success." Another 

4 

cooponent of the project was a school works program that tried to combine new 
school construction with higher teacher salaries and the establishment of school 
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\ * 

boards as part of local governments. After a two-year experiment with this in 

« 

Comllla, the national department of education in East Pakistan found the program 

-* • 

unacceptable. 
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II. RADIO AND LOCAL EDUCATION 

Radio as a vehj.de for instruction is receiving renewed attention 
because of the increased demand for primary and adult education, increased 
availability of inexpensive radios, the realization th^t the radio can 
contribute to national integration, and the recent successes in the use 
of radio to provide quality instruction. 

The Radio Mathematics project in Nicaragua is perhaps One of the 

better examples of the ^application of radio to improve instruction, given 

limited skills and education of the teachers, overcrowded classrooms^ and 

* a scarcity of funds for Educational materials. Interestingly, it is the 
# 

r 

enjoyment of a new learning situation — radio and the liveliness that it 
brings to the classroom that seems to account for a renewed general 
interest in learning. The programs are filled with songs and opportunities 
for active group participation. The teachers 1 classroom skills — limited in 
many countries— *re augmented by the media, and the teachers themselves, 
feel supported, not replaced, by the radio lesso'ns. 

i , ' . 

How is this meaningful to the problem of reducing educational costs 
* • 

and encouraging local participation in the support of education? Above aril, 
it is clear that a well-designecl radio instructional program can use the 
local teacher" as a learning resource* In Africa, where communities may not 
have primary schools, local villagers could be recruited and trained tb* be 

anitors, if not instructors, to organize and wo^k with radio-instructional 
programs. On & national scale, such local monitors would provide educationa 
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support aft costs far belt>w those of "qualified" teachers. Many countries 

• * 

have expressed interest in the Nicaragua experiment. The Philippines, for 

» ■ ■ 

example^ill probably initiate its p*m version in the near future. 

Economically, several complicated variables must be understood when 
eudcational techtrology is being considered* As Dr. Francois Orivel, an 
educational economist at the University of Dijon, has argued, there are 
distinct advantages to using educational media such as radio and television: 
they 'can provide quality instruction to more students, reduce the sense of 
isolation for teachers in rural areas, and encourage change elsewhere in 
the educational system- In addition, TV and radio programs can benefit 
teacher training and adult literacy programs, health campaigns, and 1 
agricultural extension and formal education programs. Especially for our 
purposes in this study, radio haa the potential of supporting local peer 
and volunteer teachers and paraprofessionals, thus contributing to the 
possible reduction of teacher salary costs. 

But, Orivel cautions, the media have drawbacks as well: sophisticated 

t - 

communications equipment Qan be expensive and difficult to maintain, drawing 

on scarce foreign exchange. Education becooed-taore centralized, more 

susceptible to political intervention 'and control. Effective uses of media 
* 

require group interaction for maximum ikpact and learning. The organization 
of this "outreach" requires leadership, frequently central government support, 
and trailing of local leaders. Nevertheless, despite these drawbacks v radio 
is becoming an increasingly and widely used important educational support. 
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The success of*Radio Mathematics and other radio-based feducational 

efforts in Latin America anddn various parts of Africa— Botswana, for 

e&ample — ar^gue for increased attention to the potential of radio to deal 
■ 

with'sefious problems of educational ^costs . 0?ivel's cautions are well 
, caken,. however , the investment in quality software materials is an expensive 
development cos^O. If countries are willing to share the development and 
utilization, then the investment may be reasonable. If, however, each country 
demands its own special produces, the cost may prove tope an insurmountably 
obstacle. » 

«* 

Nevertheless, despite his many cautions and the complexity of economic 
ajialysis to determine the. cost-benefit ratio of media^based instruction, 
Orivel believes that educational technology is a necessity today. He argues 
that; during the. current five-year period, 1975-1980, even with reduced, 
educational budgets compared to the expansion years of the late 1960s, 
resources for education are proceeding at a rate of three or four tinjes ^ 
higher than during the period of rapid expansj^n, at a rat;e analagous to 
that of the growth in school population. In^his context, he argues, no 
orogress is possible without the use of educational technologies. For that 
reaspn, the economist must become even more concerned with the study of 

media-based education. * . 

What is needed* now is a more in-depth stud^ of the various ways radio and 
other coomunications technologies" might reduce per capita costs for education. 
Although the availability t of *communicat ions resources will vary among countries 
^ Orivel suggests the following generalizations to guide educational planners in 
Africa about the role of radio: ' „ 
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• Systems which Succttmb to th\e. temptation to acquire highly 

• * * 

sophisticated technology see costs rise more rapidly than the 

improvement of skills. - i 

* » - • 

« • Systems using radio achieve their threshold of .return faster 

than those using television. , • 

• * 

• Systems in which needs have been clearly identified and in which 

the motivation of the organizers and the students is strong 
reinforce considerably* radio's chances for success. Adult 
volunteers respond best, to this approach. * 
4 It is strongly recommended that existing resources be used 
in innovative, ways : the use <Jf school buildings outside of 
nojiflal hours; the use c^f radio (and television) during off hours 

• The use of local resources (huipan resources as well as material) 

f . . 

is always preferre4 to the use of imported resources. r 

* 

ill- Considerations and Recommendations 

• - •' 

This brief overview'of the State-of-the Art in community support of 

primary education has demonstrated that communities can indeed make important 

contributions to their own educational needs. Furthermore, if current 

* 

rhetoric about educational reforms in Africa is any indication of the 

) . 

direction that primar y^ edu cation will take — as in education de milieu 

and education pratique ^ for example — the role of the community will be given 
increased importance. 1 * 

According to the analyses of th^f economics of education in Africa by 
the Institut de Recherche sur l'Economie de 1 T Education, there is a new 
commitment to education in Africa after a period of retrenchment following 
a rapid expansion in the late 1960s. GNF in Africa allotted for educational 
expenses ^is substantially greater than that in, the rest of the third World, 
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although .In the Black African countries the total amount available for 
education In national budgets Is decreasing. 

We hope the^xamples of community support for education, discussed in 
fchls study, suggest ^seful possibilities and raise Important questions. It * 
Is our hope that these questions will be addressed by educators and planners 
from both developed and developing countries. 

The cases reviewed in this study Illustrate a range of alternatives 
that various countries anil various communities have attempted In order to 
pro-vide educational resources to meet, the demands for national development. ^ 
A more detailed economic. study of the question has not been attempted. Dr > 
Orlvel f s very recent study, not yet published, may contribute to a clearer , * % 
understanding of the current crisis. , 

From the case studies we have fe viewed, we can cautl, usly suggest some 
generalizations — cautiously because "Africa" reprdents a tftde range of social * 
structures, cultural configurations, atid levels of urbanization that must, 

of course , be cons red. Nevertheless, the answers to how the communities * 
studied mobllizdd resources necessary to develop community support for 
education suggest some predictable patterns that may be useful guidelines for 
educational policies. 

First, In every case there was some tradition ot communal self-help or 
outual assistance in the community, especially among Moslem communities, such'' 
as those in Indonesia. But the form of these traditions ( &otong royong , etc.) 
varies from country to country. " ^ 
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While such communal participation* in community affair^ is commonplace 

m * 

in Africa, its purposes vary. , Education, for example, may not be a traditional 

* ■ r < 

f ' % 

focus of communal help. Traditionally, the members of a community have helped 

c * 

each other build homes, tend fields, build mosques. But modern education has 

y beei> seen as the responsibility, for the most part, of the government. 

Communities have built schools with and without outside help (a favorite 

Peace Corps project); but a broader involvement in support fpr education 

) 

seems to be Bore prevalent in East Africa, for example, than in West Africa, * 

i , 

with missionary influences in the creation of the Harambee schools. In 
addition, as long as the community sees formal education as the key to 

social and economic mobility, it will be less interested in vocational and 

. ■* 

4 

skills-training schools • Yet such schools have a better chance of self-support 

because they produce ma^rkgtable goods and services and can maintain the 

physical plant of the school. That problem was very real for the Harambee 

f ' school movement. At first, people did not want to build .technical schools; 

they had to foster a new Sense of importance fo£ non-academic education. y 

• One of the most important contributions that can be made to reducing 

educational costs is to' involve more parents and community residents in the 

educational process. If such contributions can reduce even a portion of the 

high percentage of the total national budget allocated for education in many 

countries, then such* community participation becomes significant. This concept 

la, of course, at the basis of the IMPACT project, with its !t home tutors'^ and 

** 

"instructional supervisors. t,A 

/Respite the general sense that local participation in the financial 
support of primary schools could help Solve the problem of budgetary ceilings 
for primary education that developing countries have reached, experts tend 
to be skeptical about the long-Cerm ability of the community to support education, 

ERIC ' 3G 
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Another tradition is the widespread rotating saving and credit 

associations whose popularity* throughout the developing world has been 

> 

attributed ta "accessibility, flexibility, and adaptability to many purposes' 
(Bhatt, the World Bank). These associations, already in existence in many 
African countries, consist of members who meet periodically and make regular 
contributions which go to different members at specified intervals. 'If t;en 
people <tre in a group and agree to .contribute $10 a week for 10 weeks, each' 
of the members will be able to have $100 in a given week. For the person 
who takes $100 the first week, the contributions amount to paying off credit 
to the group; for the last personj^| take the kitty, the weekly contributions 
amount to a savings account. 



While these rotating credit and savings systems originally met expenses 
of traditional religious and social ceremonies, and for the collection of 
the dowry, members now use these funds for, "modern" expenses - "education 
fees, brick -and zinc -roofed houses, sophisticated furniture, and yearly 
taxes," according to Bhatt. for example in Cameroon, 17 percent of the 
funds available through the djangji system go toward education. fees . Bhatt 
calls for the marriage of such traditional credit systems jt^ith modern 
financial systems and institutions as an important way to, enable rural 
-communities to finance their development. N 

The ORDEV project in Egypt is a good exaslple of this rural credit/ 
saving system as support for community projects in general although not 
specifically for education. Designed and managed by existing village 
councils but financed for the most part by government funds, the project 

/ 

earmarks funds for financing whatever needs the communities have. However, o 
part of the money goes to school programs. 
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- Of aXL the schemes we looked at to* bring new funds to a community, 

perhaps the Banjanegara project in Indonesia is one of the more innovative, 
* > ■ 

through admittedly complex, approaches. Although credit unions are not 
novel in Africa, the Banjanegara project demonstrates how a commtinity can 
arrange for new ways of funding various needs. However, the project was 
inspired by outsiders — professionals — in a country that sees self-help 
and community development with governmental support as part of the major 
national political direction. , 

The need to convince communities to lend support for education brings 
us to the next apparent criterion for mobilization: leadership in an 
appropriate environment. In all of the programs we studied, mobilization 
of the community was stimulated and organized by an inspired leader within 
the community or, in some cases, by outside — even foreign — influences,, 
such as the missionaries in Kenya, socially motivated' technicians , such a£ 
the public health doctors in Indonesia; Dr. Orata, in the Philippines 
Barrio school movement; or the exceptional Mrs. Chung. Furthermore, the 
environment must allow for this leadership to take root and catalyze action 
in the community to sense and define needs, to change attitudes about the 
ability of ihe community to solve local problems, and to stimulate the 
development of resources within and without the community to meet these 

needs. Sometimes jealousies and political tensions result, as apparently 

, . i < 

occurred in the Comilla project, forcing its very effective leader, Dr. 
Kahn, to leave. Nevertheless, this kind of dynamic leadership in a receptive 
environment is the key to the creation of effective community support. 
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Intervention 

Effective community support may indeed require outside intervention in 

the form of seeking capital for loans or establishing credit uniors ; for the 

■ 

construction of buildirtgs or the purchase of equipment; for technical 

t A 

assistance to train villagers in the management of community projects; to 

supply information about organizing barrio schools j to provide teacher 

trailing as in Project^ IMPACT; or to obtain teachers and books from the 

■ 

nationa^l government. As long as' developing countries centralize their 
resources i communites must rely on that central source for the technical 
assistance to make the local schools viable and productive. 

In most «develqping countries, only the centralized government has the 
skill and ability to provide assistance for education. Tt\fse supports are 
often not within the ability of rural communities . As Dr. Robert Johnson, 
USAID/ Jamaica, cautions, efforts such as the Comilla projects! and others 
that have successfully demonstrated that communities can be stimulated to 
actively support education may fail in the long run ursLess they have access 
to the technical information and professional talent necessary to support 
the implementation of the curriculum and pedagogy. 

On a limited scale, local self-help efforts seem to work when members 
of the community contribute their services to build facilities or to raise 
some of the funds necessary to pay teachers' salaries*; but for those^ efforts 
to be significant on a national scale, national leadership seems to be >^ 
required", a situation which, in turn, tends to take over the "movement" and 
stultify the process/ 
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A recent cost-benefit study by UNICEF on rural nonformal education 
(1974) reached the conclusion that program costs are always reduced when: 

a. Existing schools are used; i 

b. The community helps provide the necessary facilities; 

c- The participants # make their own materials as an integral^ part of 
the educational activities; 

d. Part-time" staff are employed; 

e. Unpaid volunteers are used, such as the mothers, who perceive their 
children* s education to be a central part of their maternal^duties; 

f- Self-teaching materials are used, and the leartters help one 
another with them; 

* ■* 

g. Learning eventually becomes part of an activity or project with 

which the local community is concerned (such as child-rearing); 

h. The community produces and sells articles to support the local 
. schools* 

The report of the S^JIEO -regional ponference on Use of Community 

Resources in Providing Low Cost Primary Education (November 1973) adds the 

following teacher-centered recommendations: ' ' , 

• < 

• One way to reduce costs is to divide the tasks of education 

into supervising, teaching, and mobilizing resources. 

/ 

* " IV 1 y 

Non-teachers can do part of these ^oba*. « - 

■ W I 

c ^Teacher training is often ten years behind needs and practices. 
Teachers should be taught both how to use the resources of the 
community and how to improve their own skills- 

• The use of students ^s teaching resources represents an- 
alternative to either teacher-based or material-based systems. 
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j Constraints to transferability 
> " " . / . • ' 

^ ' We are °^ c0 * s £» recommending any wholesale transferability of 

any of the cases we have studied' to aay other community. Instead, we are 
suggesting certain strategies for general consideration and' the projection * 
of a pos^JM^ ideal model for local involvement and support. Several 
^^^i^portanp 'constraints have been mentioned in the discussions of all- case ^ v 

f studio 
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\ - v These constraints in the transferability of specific projects ca& be 

Studied-4individually> but some additional general issues should be Raised. 

* & ■ 

If theN^jontention is that successful community* support for education must be 
assisted by some intervention from the outside, what kinds of interventions 
are possible in some*of the poorer countries irr Africa? The Barrio Prefect, 
and Project, IMPACT provide most of their own local resourqes for the 
educational ptograms. Whi.ch African communities cart provide such services? 
*For ttie countries of the" Sahel, interventions such as capital "funds for 
community loans, technical curriculum advisors, teacher trainers, books and 
materials are probably necessary. ^The Peace Corps and AID have been actively^ 
^*Wolved in school construction for many years; Peace Corps projects also 

' - < Ql/ — ? 

have^ncouraged development of school gardens, althOugh*more for nutritional 
;, reasons thati for school support- To what e^ctrot will these interventions 




^interfere with any encoutagement of self-help efforts for education? 

• v , $ - 

^h^t communipyynational government partnership can be established that would 
creatfe tfce most productive relationships to share the costs of primary 
* education? And once established, what long-term effect will sifch a 
partnership have on the connnunity? , , ■ 
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In order to rurt the school, fees must be charged on a continuing 

k 

basis j ar\d those In the community who sold their chickens or pigs, or gave 

their life savings under community pressure to support the effort* now find 

that they are unable to send their children to the school because of high 

tuition fees. In this way* the poorest element in the compunity is 

discriminated against by tfoe "democratically" formed school, while in urban 

areas, in which' government-subsidized schools are free, there is a more , 
• * 

democratic attendance — eflucatlon is available to both rich and poor. 

'Conclusion: a school once built becomes a burden unless the government 

* 

takes it over* At the same time, interest in the school by the community 
wane9 as it Is no longer "their" school* ( 

Governments 

The relationships of projects to the national government are a complex 

issue* The Uarambee schools are an example of how this relationship can 

both encourage and frustrate progress toward the goals of the community* 
• * 

Although the Harambee school movement was built with the encouragement of the 

- *• *■ * * 

national government and does indeed relate to traditional local committees, 

the apparent* success of the movement has created" some difficulties. 

Financing was relatively easy, since funds came from both community, resources 

and occasional outside donations* But thejjuality of education remains a 

problem: tho9e schools in richer communities are able to afford better 

teachers* The national government incorporates these better schools more 

✓ 

readily into theliational 9y9t;em. The result is that, since parents want 
1 * * 

their children to attend the better schools, inequalities appear in the 

system, l&en there is a, demand for an increase in financial contributions, 

patfent9 are reluctant to pay, looking at the school program as less of a 

i * 

'42 
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conmunal effort and aore of a government project. To maintain these schools ^ 

and to direct them more and more to national development, the national 

government begins to exert increasing pressure and control. An extremely 1 

useful review of this complex issue can be found in Organizing and Financing 

Self-Help Education in Kenya , by J.E. Anderson (a UNESCO publication ftr^m 

the International Institute for Education Planning, Paris, 1973). A recent 

review of the Harambee schools in the Journal of African Studies (1977) 

* — ► 

also discusses the seriousness of this issue. It reports that "Harambee school 

m 

> . 

fees arfc higher and the quality of education is less than that in government- 
subsidized schools....* 1 The government takes over only those schools which 

■ ** 
meet#*their standards, thus discriminating against the poorer districts. 

Once a school is completed, the high fees drive away the poorer families * 

that had contributed in some way to the construction. In the long run, 

political stability will require a more equitabla support of communities 

with limited resources. 

In encouraging self-help measures, local community structures and the 

presence of skilled organizers must be taken into account. In Liberia, a 

program to build schools in rural villages with AID assistance to complement 

the efforts of the national governments and local villagers succeeded as* 

lor>g as its scope remained limited. Once the project expanded nationwide, ~ " 

replacing villagers dith contractor^, the quality and momentum dissolved. 

The kind of local support which is most feasible for local rural 

. . ' 1 

(poor) comunities i3 in the construction and maintenance of a school build- 
ing. To be, able to sustain the kind of recurrent costs which a school Incurs 
— teacher salaries, teachin^aat«^.als , etc, — is to. expect a steady 
inflow of currency. 
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■ * 

Most income-generating.activities — ' such as an agricultural project — 

are at The mercy of both natural and marketing phenomena, as a result of 
which income fluttuatefc, A product}^ activity is likewise at the mercy of 
the state of the market and is, theref ore»not necessarily, reliable; 

. The Land Tenure Center at the University of Wisconsin nas brought to 
our attention the fact that increased income in the rural sector , even though 
used for the purposes of supporting community education and other social 
services , often result? in increased taxation, with the revenues going 
primarily to the urban centers. The Barrio schools did manage to get 
government support .of 5(X percent of the share of the real estate tax paid 
by the Barrio people -? 'less' than five percent of °the total Barrio school 

budget, " * * ' * * 

r \ y * 

What, ch4n> V s the roJLe ^f outside funding if we argu that self-help 

■ £ * f • 

is usuaSly -limited, although mo^e and more critical to education where demand 
exceeds resources? Ir^man^of the 1 projects we see the familiar third party/** 
catalyst: the missionary for the 4&rambeV Schools , enlightened doctors 



in Indonesia, goveJri&j&Ant intervention in the guise of community development 

agents in other pl&ces, me* reality is that most people believe it .is the 

responsibility of the national government to provide education," 

Outside sources xan contribute to local capital loan funds — e.g., Che 

ORDEV projects — thus providing more credit and loan programs in education 
t 

similar to thosf frequently provided for in the RuraL Development program 

for Niger* Outside resources can provide technical assistance as well, ;such 

V * 
as jhe role that p£S> played in the^ development of Project IMPACT. 

Again the necessity of' outside financing v (spm6 75 percent from national 
• * * 

sources for ORlpEV) might, obviate the transferability of the loan projects 
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^unless soi^e foreign donor were willing Co invest, as AID apparently 

intends to do in Egypt. 

Inter-System Problems: Jealousies 

The Barrio schools have had different problems: apparently well- 

organized, the schools have been challenged by the private secondary schools 

in the Philippines/ Jealous of their success and lower fees, the private 

schools have attempted to legally challenge the continuation of the schools. 

f 

The Barrio schools are also facing the difficulty of getting enough teachers 

to^support th,e growth of the movement, and teachers themselves have not 

always encouraged and supported community efforts. In its review of 

community education in Africa, the Institute of Education of the University 

# 

of London noces chac ceacher organizations do not like local concrol of 

/ * 

schools, and they are in the vanguard of moves to get local or religious 
primary schools taken over by central government. 

A Comprehensive Model 
* Considering the impressive accomplishments of the projects we have 
discussed in tJUs study; we believe it is possible to desi^a comprehensive 

model which would incorporate several of the most successful components of 

*■ * 

these projects. 4 An ideal model, however* would be possible only if the 
appropriate social criteria, verejpresent: Our study was too brief to 
determine the subtleties of the social and cultural realities of the 
countries from which the case studies *were drawn, but the most useful 
criteria for our purposes and for the purpose of projecting a model of 
community support for education would seec{ to be the following; 
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• a' traditional structure of communal self-help; • 

• the presence of a "convincing, if not charismatic, leader for 
community development; 

• outside intervention in the form of capital loan funds, 

* 

* 'technical assistance, training, etc. 

In the larger, more innovative, and probably, in the long run, more successful 

programs — the Indonesia Project, Project IMPACT, the Barrio High School 

Program, and the Comilla Project — all these criteria were met. 

• Given this context, a comprehensive model might include, in addition 

■ 

to co^w***l construction of the facilities, external loan funds (ORDEV ^Program) 

homQ tutors and instructional supervisors (IMPACT) ; support by radio-based 

instructional materials (Radio Schematics, Nicaragua), commitments to 

specific income-generating tasks by students and parents for school support 

<Barrio Schools); an<J community project management and training and technical 

assistance from national sources. 

Much of the above discussion has centered* around secondary schools and ^ 

vocational education. We would like to offer useful suggestions for primary 

education, but w£ are aware of the reality that primary school students are 

not as capable of producing income-generating activities as are secondary 

school students. The Barrio high school system is one of commitment by 

both children and parents to activities that produce the revenue to maintain 

■ * ■ 

the program. Obviously, the transferase of this model, to a primary school 

environment would be limited. Nevertheless, the idea of public commitment 

to a task which would produce' income to support a school might not be 

difficult to establish in a primary school context. .Even some of the older 

primary sdfpol children, and certainly those older ones who are repeating, 
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-could take on such taslfs. 

In addition to encouraging further economic and social analysis and 
* research into particular aspects of community support for education, further 

u discussions and involvement of African educators and planners seem in order. 

i . - 

The questions of pre-school and nurseries, the incorporation of traditional 
educational resources into aodern educational experiences, alternative 
educational systems, and the broad question of, government support, suggest 
the usefulness of gathering concerned Africans in one or several meetings 
to share experiences, interests, and expertise in developing African 
educational policies. 
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Project Case Studies 
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BANGLADESH 
THE COMILLA PROJECT 



COMMUNITY PROFILE 

• The typical farmer in Bangladesh holds about three fragmented 
acres of land. 

• 20 percent of the adults are literate. Among them the traders and 
money lenders form a rural elite, 

MOBILIZATION * - ^ 

• Akthar Haaeed Khan mobilized the Coailla project around cooper- 
atives, both agricultural and otherwise. - 

• He set dp training center (TTDC) with experts from many areas who 
met regularly with delegate's from various groups. 

• Village groups were formed which received feedback f^#Q their 
delegates who attended TTDC meetings, 

• Co-ops were .organized In the hope that they would replace the 
money lenders and serve as "trade unions" for sm^ll farmers. 

• Successive attempts were made to mobilize national youtn, in youtn club 
first after the 1971 independence war, phen a[ter the flood and 
famine of 1971. 

* 

• In the Kotvall thana ("social* laboratory/ region") of Comilla Academy, 

s 

»■ there are 52 youth clubs in the 52 villages. Youth clubs have 
started both primary and adult education programs. 
Earlier youth ^lubs (early '603) were organized around schools. 

• Cotailla experimented for two years with school works program 
which combine^ school construction with higher teacher salaries and 
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creation of school boards as part of local/government councils. 

This program was unacceptable to the Education Department of Goyernment 

oi Pakistan. 

COMMUNITY RESOURCES - , % 

• By 1968, the project had'l5,Q0b members in 339 co-ops; 
accumulated savings and shared* amounted to $250,000. 

• Co-ops in Comilla raised real per capita gross income 22 percent . 

* 

SOCIAL STRUCTURE /CULTURAL CONSIDERATIONS 

\ < 

• Comilla started a feeder school program in the 1960s, using 
religious leaders and qualified women to teach children in 
primary^ training. 

• Feeder schools became iman-led programs. 

• Both women and men were given literacy training. 
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GOVERNMENTAL IMPACT (INPUT) * 

• Military government provided. Environment fpr political stability 
and economic .growth. 

f 

• Government of Pakistan gave early and continued financial and 

V 

administrative aid to project, approximately $300,000 annually; ~ 
the Fard Foundation gave' SI. 9 million, 

• Expenditures for Comilla were bas*edf"on its role^st$ a national train- 
ing and research organization. o 

i 

4 Through IRDP (Integrated Rural Development Program) , government 
tried to expand what had been a good model program. 
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INCENTIVE STRUCTURE 

• Improved irrigation of lands; 

• Increased crop production; J * ' 

• Improved transportation and marketing facilities! 

1 9 

• Improved group access to education, health and family 
planning services. 

\ 

• ■ > 

CONSTRAINTS * 

Project worked .well in immediate area of Academy's work (Kotwaii 

"^Ttro^)^ ^expansion' to other areas of # the country did not work well. 

f A 

As national program grew, problems multiplied; three main ministries 
Agriculture, Education, Rural Development — conflicted over funds and 
jurisdiction. 

IRflP — bureaucratic centralization at national level and poor imple- 
mentation at local level. (Problems had been inherent in early pro- 

v 

gram, but were managed because of^^aall scale of project and dynamic 
leadership, of fman.) 
Under IRDP, village organizations include only abotrT one-third of 

a 

h 

rural families; village organizations mostly urtder control of rural 

9 

elite, and, therefore, class polarization has increased. 

J f 

Introduction of IRDP seems to have coincided with the departure of 
Dr. Khan. - 
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TRANSFERABILITY 

• Some methods seem transferable, especially local ccrops and 
methods of community organization that can spin off other 
projects (self-help) or raise local Incomes and thereby create 
capital* ( 

• In general, Comllla can suggest organizational methods for 
extension, but also shows the problems that arise when attempts 
are made to expand. 



Source: 

* 

Choldin, Harvey M. "An Organizational Analysis of Rural Development 
Projects at Comllla, East Pakistan. 1 * Economic Development and 
Cultural Change , Vol. 20, No. 4, July 1972. 

Luykx, Nicolaas. The Comllla Project, East Pakistan. Dept~ of 
Agricultural Economics, Michigan State University, October 1969. 

C ; 

Schramm, Wilbur , and Daniel Lerner, eds. Communicatloq^and Change : 
The Last Ten Years - and the Next. University of Hawaii Press. 
Honolulu, 1976. 

Stevens, Robert D. Rural Development ?rograms for Adaptation from 
Comllla. Bangladesh /, Dept. of Agricultural Economics, Michigan 
State University, April 1975. 




BOTSWANA. 

BOTSWANA BRIGADES 

* 

COMMUNITY PROFILE '» 

• Southern African cocsnunities with typical lack, of adequate 
secondary education facilities 

• . Low per capita income ^ 

• High rate of early-school v dropouts 

v 

• High rural unemployment 
MOBILIZATION 

• Brigades begun in 1965 through initiative of Patrick Van Rensburg, 
South African expatriate,who came to Botswana three years earlier 

*.to teach .in an elementary school in Serowe. 

• One year after arrival, he established town's first .secondary 
school, Swaneng Hill, built through cooperative efforts of students 
staff, and villagers. * ^ 

• School teinta^n^d by students contributing their laSor in lieu 

• * * 

of fees* 

• "Development studies" were one part of 'revised curriculum that 
also emphasized the technical training necessary to maintain the 
school* • * / 

• Offshoot of Swaneng was creation of the Brigades, with the purpose 
of training school leavers and, at the same time, earning money 

b 

through production -to cover costs of training. 

• "The brigade trainee is also a worker whose production pays for 
his training," wrote Van Rensburg. "It is in learning to produce, 
to be productive, that he also acquires his skill/ 1 

53' 
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• The original •Builders' Brigade in Serowe led to the creatifcn^ 
of other Brigades in farming, textiles, and handicraf ts. * All 
training was done with the intent that skills learned would be 
used in the community in which they were taught. 

• SJbc years after it had begun, the Serowe Builders Brigade was 

able to break even in terms of recurrent costs. But not all the 

> 

Brigades were as fortunate; there was particular difficulty in the 

Farmers* Brigade, where the initial capital costs were much higher 

Although some Brigades have received outside financial support, 
their continued aim is to be self-supportive through the sale of 
their own products. 



COMMUNITY RESOURCES 



• Dependent on availability of volunteer, expatriate teachers, 

• Financing comes from: (1) Brigade work — Brigades recouping a 
major proportion of available Jverk: (2) international donors who 
have, provided grants and loans to the government; (3) private 
donors who fund Brigade centers. 

• Boiteko — a communal outlet for Brigade products — voucher -system. 

• Wool factory profits go towards commtift^ty development projects 
such as the consumers* co-<jrifland loan fuAd. 
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-» • The cotnnunity crust in Serow^has been able to "midwife" N 
several co-ops # , which then finance community social services. 



S OCIAL STRUCTURE/CULTURAL CONSIDERATIO NS ' • m ' 

• There were no secondary schools at all in the country prior to 
/ m * \ 

— - T % - 

, 1 1966,, a situation yhich left? the ^people open to alternative educational 

, possibilities. ' - # ■ ' 



. • Relianca^gn a community trust fund for administrative needs \ 
ensures the Brigades a large measure of local participate 




• Cooperative^ movements and associations are formed with com- 
parafive ease* » - 



-.A \ * 



• , lAere kre possibilities of linking work crainiag t6 post- 

V - ■ \ 

ers toste thereafter v 



employment-* Brigades hope to keep_ workers togethej^af ter 
( * "graduatiort" so each brigade cag benefit frtim work of others* 

• Production units have b£en successful because they are small, 
flexible, avoid "over-bur^aucratization/ 1 are relevant to 

'< * local employment needs, o and are cheaper for community. 1 

' * ' * 

• Provide employment through co-op production workshops. 



V 
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* Sqjjf-help a catalyst for recruiting outside* aid. 

0 



CeWSTRAINTS 

\ . r 

• An inherent problem for the Brigades is ^ow to combine both 

s " Academic and practical training without sacrificing the quality 



of e^lh^r. 
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* Currently, one day per week is set aside for academic training, 

which includes coarses in science, mathematics, English, and 

Jf . 

cultural studies ;^ the remaining four ddys are given to prac- 

tical training dnd actual work, litaiting the cos tf-cove ring 

> 1 

cap&bilities of the work efforts. / 
t A further impediment has been some opposition from parents who 

m * ' 

see manual labor as inferior to academic education • 

* There is a shortage of both qualified and willing teachers for 
the program. Presently, the shortage is made up by a number of 

" expatriate, volunteer teachers. 
« ^Brigades have, in the past, been in short supply of management 
and marketing skills necessary to ensure continued and efficAent 

H 

outlets for their production* 

* In addition, there has been a shortage of markets in the country 
itself for the goods' and Services produced by the Brigades. There 
has been an attempt to start a trade exchange where -Brigade members 
can trade such materials among themselves. ^ * « 

TRANSFERABILITY < * * % * * ^ 

» ■ 

* Possibilities of transfer depend qnythe acceptance by the na£*onal„ 

governments of alternatives to traditional forms of education* In 
Botswana, the Brigades seem to work. best with minimal governmental 
M control. • * 

* Brigades might be more feasible in the richer African countries 
that would provide greater demand for the skills ind products of 
Brigade labor. Ironically, acSterding to Dr. James Sheffield 
(Columbia Teachers 1 College), the' Brigades might "remain concentrated 
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only in centers with sufficient resources to support them." 



Source: , ^ 

Van Rensburg-, Patrick. Report from Swaneng Hill T Educaciop and 
Eaplovmenc In an African Country . The Dag Hammarskjold Foundation , 
Uppala, 1974. 

ft 

Sheffield, James R.-, and Viccdr P. Diejomaoh. ■ "Brigade Training 
in Botswana." Bevelopmenc Digest , Vol, XI^ No. 1, Jan. 1973.' 

( Non-Formal Education in African Development. 

' African American Iuecicuce. New York, 1972. 
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ORDEV (Organization foj: Rural Development)' 



Community profile * 

• National program to improve rural village life in face of increasing 
population and a deteriorating agriculture. 

• Majority' of small farmers and growing number of landless laborers 

r < 
ha^e annual per capita income of about $360, 

• ORDEV project works closely with Village Councils to encourage 
social 'and physical infrastructure projects. « 



MOBILIZATION 

\ ■ * 

• Projects generally organized and run by the Village Council. 



commltTity resources 

« ORDEV finances Village Councils to develop incotae-generating pro- 
jects and provide services to those projects. 

SOCIAL' STRUCTURE/ CULTURAL CONSIDERATIONS + 

• The Village Councils are recent development^, p r art of the national 

government's decentralization efforts. * 

■ 

• The Councils are copposgd of trained -villagers who are experienced 
"an^^lRrawd but who do not constitute an economically advantaged 

group; they tend to be entrepreneurial. 

• The government can thus exploit the skills and motivations Vf these 

" • '< 1 4 

cadres for the village' development programs. ■ v 



r 
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I 

I 

I 

GOVERNMENTAL IMPACT ( INPUT ) . ^ 

i - % 

•/ORDEV is a national project wjhich finances 75 percent of Village 

i - * 

Council projects. * ~~ ; 

• Funding also comes from foreign donors, including AID. 

i 

• In addition to funds for capital loans, ORDEV will provide the techni- 
cal assistance and training for Council activities in management, 
project development, etc. 

INCENTIVE STRUCTURE * * 

• Basic incentive is the need to improve the welfare of village life. 

• The large number of educated villagers provide energies. that can be 
tapped to promote village development, if resources to do so are 

* available. - N 

CONSTRAINTS 

• Almost totally dependent on government funds and political support. 

I 

TRANSFERABILITY 

• The Village Council project system is not unknown in other African 

^ countries, although Egypt has, probably evolved a more elaborate model 
than most of "Black Africa because of the availability of skilled human _ 

, resources, a seasoned entreprenurial motivation, and political Commit* 
ment 'to decentralization. 



Soucc«. • ^ 

^ Harik, Iliva F* Decentralization and Development in Rural Egypt: A a 

Description and Assessmen t. Prepared fortJSAJD, Egypt, Oct. 1977. - 

Mayfield, James B. -The Budgetary System irt the Arab Republic of Sgvpt; Its ■ 

Role in local Govt." DjW t loprnent , Univ. of Utah, Aug. 1977 r prepared* for AID. 

"Rural, Development ?W?ec t-ORDEV , Full Report of the Identification Mission," 
.Jlural Development Div., Agr. artd Rural Development, Ministry of Local i ^ 
q Development, Govt, of Egypt f April 1^78* 
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INDONESIA (BANCANEGARA REGION), 

THE BANCANEGARA COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 

« 

i 

' community profile 

• Population of 630,000 people, with. $30 per capita income. 

• Population density is* as much as 1500 per square kilometer.- f . 

• Mountainous access to the area is difficult. 

• Rice lands along the river are fertile; most farmers are subsistence 
- garners. 

• Very limited infrastructure tp support this region. 

• Serious health problems and lack of facilities led to the development 

* c 

of the Banganegara* Project. r * • * 

MOBILIZATION , 

• The Banganegara Project, a health care program, was started by Dr. 
Lukas Hendrata within the context of a national self-help philosophy 

encouraged by the national government. . t * t 

* * 

'i . 

• Important mobilization factor is that scattered field clinics *re 

■ * 
■ * . 

available. 

. ■ 

■ a 

• A doctor, the cost educated person in the region, was the initial, 
catalyst. 

V 1 

• Strfess is on community participation. Initially, a local survey is 

/ ■ 

« 

made of felt needs, then k project meant to produce results and build 
> • ■ 

cfctofidence is attempted. - 

• Reliance on gotong royong , traditional contribution of service to 
the cotnmunify. 



so 



t 
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t * . * 

• Mobilization of teachers and students as'extension agents; cadres, - 

locally recruited, are volunteers and apparently give^n encouragement 
and direction by doctor (in health case) or trainer from some other 
ministry (agriculture, information, etc^) * # 

\ 

« 

COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

• The project is based on a tradition of communal assistance. The 
catalytic presence of concerned outsiders has activated existing 
motivation toward self-help and the re-cycling of internal community 
resources and leadership. 

• Strong points include: use of existing community leadership structures 
use of-existing women's .groups; recpgnicion of position and influence 
of community teachers and schools* 

4 

• Women's organizations used to supply labor and organizational 
strength. 

• 'Communal work system -gotong royong (''working together 1 '): villagers 

•i 

, give one day of .labor per month per village for lo&al improvement. 

4- . t 



SOCIAL STRUC1URE/CTLTURAL CONSIDERATIONS 

/ 

• Local* tradition of gotong royong, or individual labor for community 
goals. 

• No greatj ethnic divisions or major group rivalries in the local society 

• Teachers are respected community members, many activities centered 
around school* ^ 
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, Y* • Indoti^s ia * 

" *- ^ ■' ^ . . . 

GOVERNMENTAL ^"iMPACT* ggPUT) 

t The "bupah" (head of Banganeg^ra region) seems particarly supportive 
of the program, both politically and financially. He initiated a 

development board *to provide some coordination to the mobilization 
of resources. Bupah supplemented ioW salaries of some doctors 

• Extension agents are aot.paid; material rewards not" to individuals, 

but to graups* Cadres are rewarded by ''knowledge, participation, 

discussion — and by receiving visitors." ^ , 

V * 

INCENTIVE STRUCTURE 

• Fund used as a credit union mechanism to provide low-cost loans to 
villages for a widje range of dommuni!ty education and development 
projects, built around a tradition of community involvement in 
planning and implementing coEtogiity" improvement projects. 

• Project uses "pilot villages" in each suo-district to stimulate 
surrounding vili^ges, helping others to identify theit needs and train 
village workers, ' t * 

* * * 

CONSTRAINTS 

• llo integrated national, organizational structure. 

• Lack of educated M sub-,district officials' 1 and village readers make 
\ % acceptance of some changes difficult. 

» • Program dependent on high degre«-*of* dedication and altruism. 
* r * 

x • 

• Opposition from some in medical community. 
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TRANSFERABILITY 



• , Moet applicable Co chose African ^vi'llages~\}th a strong organiza- 

tional structure in village life anci a^ tradition of working toge- 

ther for village improvement, 
t Cadres given craining in various areas by different government de- 
■ partments: agriculture, information, fisheries; therefore, consi- 

derable potential for transferability, building on extension program 

and traditional "credit trainers." 



Source: 

Kali-man, Arif. Community Development Through Primary Health Care- 

The Sanjarneg^ra iRegionaJ. Health Service, Banjamegara, Indonesia (mimeo.) 
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KENYA * 

HARAMBEE SCHOOLS, VILLAGE POLYTECHNICS (VPs) 

* 

COMjflJXITY PROFILES ' 

• Karambee activities have taken place in many rural Kenyan villages, 
although often in the villages with, the most resources available 

to them; thus, there has been an unequal distribution of the schools. 

VP program also takes place at rural level but depends on outside 

assistance. ■ ^ 

MOBILIZATION, .METHODS 

' HARAMBEE SCHOOLS ' 

• The tradition of community mobilization is long established in all 
but pastoral Kenya groups, From birtn a clan member has rights, 
duties, and obligations, . ' 

• T&e independent schools in Kenya first developed in the "early 1900s. 

• The Kikuyu had a very sophisticated network of 200-400 schools until 
October 1952, when they came into conflict with missionaries over a 
tribal rite (Mau mau wars). 

• Coraunity groups were responsible for upkeep' and expansion of schools 

• Harambee schodls are an outgrowth of these. Cocmittees were formed 
«to undertake the project, 

• Publicly the government supports these expressions of self-help but 
privately would like them curbed, because the community decides uni- 
laterally on building the school without consultation about the need, 
location, or government plan of school development. 

• Support of the school is a constant problem for a community. 
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Dances, raffles » proceeds from games, donations from charitable 
organizations y as well' as school fees*, (which can be as much as 20 

% 

percent of parental wages) help support the school. 

• KIAMBU — Harambe* Tedhnical School— local individuals and groups * 
donate to project "selfless ly in the Harambee spirit." 

• 1968, only 7 percent of capital costs for elementary schools c&me 
from sources outside the community (Oxfam, AID, etc.) 4 Urban 
schools generally have more access to Putside funds, including 
corporate gifts and public funds. v 

• For^ tinaided schools , local community is responsible for boch capital 
and recurrent faes. 

• • < 

VILLAGE POLYTECHNICS 

r m 

• Basic support and coordination of Village Polytechnics comes from 

t 

. SCCK (annual SU0G grants) which helps out "with over 50 percent of 

i 

schools' budgets. VP cost is $70/trainee vs. S130-15O for regular 
secondary schools; they have been able to get some 16cal contracts, 
vhich in one school made up 28 percent of budgetary support. 
Located "on church or country council land; students 'of ten build 
school buildings. 

• Not as much use of local sources as Harambee - 

SOCIAL STRUCTURE/CULTURAL CONSIDERATION'S 

• Kenya (HarairibeeT tradition has roots to colonial time? vhen 
British tried to control expansion of schools ouC of cqncern for 
♦increased recurrent costs. N 

• Again, in 1950s villagers .rejected central coordination since they 
felt it would li^it their opportunity for education. 
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• VPs idea originated with NCCK as an alternative to school drop'out 
(90 percent) problem* They are meant to be oriented toward local 
needs, NCCK acts as coordinator of VP movement . 

r 

- - •• . N 

GOVERNMENTAL IMPACT '(INPUT) , . 

0 VPs get very littjie governmental support because of lack ojE money and be- 

cause the government cannot decide on appropriate assistance* 

« 

• At Kiambu, the first Harambee technical school (1973), a government 
grants supports recurrent expenditures. 

jf Government picks up only about one-third of recurrent costs in first- 
level schools.' (The rest is covered by the community in the form 
of taxes or fees.) . . 

• Only about one-third of the Second-level schoolsSare aided by the 

* 

« 

government. » 



INCENTIVE STRUCTURE 

• Village gets new school, prestige--especially with second-level 



schools; ^oungsters^ who w^uld otherwise have been school dropouts 
giVen a chance to start secondary education. 

•A ■ 

CONSTRAINTS a ' ' 1 

• Harambee can be socially and ethnically devisive. Since some com- 

aunities are nore progressive than others, there is more educational 

advancement? for richer areas than poorer, thus, short-term benefits 
- s 

in the form of ,iDOre schools could present more long-term Rational 

. problems. . 

so 
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t Outright integration of Harambee schools could make people rely 
more on* public financing % 

• Uncontroled Harambee development without government coordination 
1 is not beneficial 'to national plans. 

t Government lost a chance to influence Harambee by insisting that 
school facilities conform to rigid "govermi^^ standards." ^ r 

» Dilemma: In the Harambee situation, how can the government 
exercise control without damaging -local initiative? 

■ v + - .. 

VPs largely rely on support of outside organization — NCCK;. 

f 

Local groups are unwilling to provide help to "non-prestige" 

'* 

skills training. t 

I 

■ 

TRANSFERABILITY * 

' ' \ * 

» Harambee, a grassroots movement originally begun to counter colonial 
government policy, is still quite independent of government, relying 
on local initiative. It may be difficult: to transfer the 
tradition. '/ 

• The idea of localities covering capital and some recurrent -costs 
would save central government expenses. , ^ 



Self-help efforts and groups can^be^ala^ized by personalities 
or parochial rivalries. *Thus, transferability Is difficult, 



c'Ausing duplication of effort and leading to local rivalries. 

• The idea of transferring ' the VPs to the Harambee framework should 
be Considered. If successful, ocher cprfnunicies could Dick it uo, 
as- Kiambu largely did in 197 3. 

• Vocational education centers need some (at least initial) outside 
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support; if not, they could be established as part of an integrated 
development program, - 4 



.^Source: ' ^> 

Anderson, J.E. Organization and 'Financing of Self-Help Education in 
Kenya . Specific case studies- UNESCO/HEP: Paris, 1973. 

* Ahmed, Manzoor, and Philip H. 'Coombs, eds, Education f or Rural vDevelop- 
rnent: Case Studies for Planners . Praeger Special^Studies. New York", 1975, 

Sheffield, James R. , and Victor P. Diejomaoh. Non-Formal Education in 
African Development . African American Institute. New York, 1972.* 

- 

NFE Exchange , Nos. 9 and 10. (See reference to Cort and Ghai; also 
to writings by Godfrey and Mtftiso )> 

. \ - 
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' KOREA - « # . 

MOTHERS' CLUB (ORYU LI )< / '<* 

COMMUNITY PROFILE * # 

• Oryu Li considered the- "poorest village in the poorest ^mfehip 

• , „ ■■' '■ ' ""' ■ ^ - ^ 

"in the .county ." . ±* 



MOBILIZATION METHODS ( » " 

~ ^" „ _ , 

- • Mothers' Club, formed Ijy> PPFK*. flourished under inspired leader- 

ship of Mrs. Chang, who established feutual funds and credit onions. 

• Community development 'started with home improvement^ rebuilding 
i of stores and food storage areas. 

• < Young Men's Clup started to help with chestnut tree nursery* 

• Weaving; factory and, finally, land acquired for program. 

» * * * * 

• Good 'system of communication and information processing in village. 

COMMUNITY RESOURCES . * 

— : — ; — • -/•■ 

Mrs, Chung Introduced idea of Mothers' Club bank ani general fund 
that could b£ used f oc actual development pro^p*S and ultimately 
children's education, 

*• Village residents used Dooled^savinss to buv cloth with wh^ch thev 
made school uniforms.^With part' of profit from this (S7) > thev 
started mutual funds. 

• At .harvest, ^tethers' Club grew^^d Agricultural Cooperative Bank 

% ' J > ■ ' 

was t formed. # 

• M£m{)ers .also make monthly rice contributions? 
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SOCIAL STRUCTURE/CULTURAL CONSIDERATIONS 

• Purchase of land finally integrated Mothers' Club with tradi- 
tional clan, system* " , 

> J 

• Mothers' Club broke new ground for women in Korean society y 

their role had gradually .been changing, largely because, of American 
contacts* 

• Korean society /Seems' more tightly homogeneous than African. 

• Mothers' tlubs' were based on traditional, informal women's associ- 

4 ' 

. ations* • . ,r M 



GOVERNMENTAL* IMPACT (INPUT ) 

• ' Planned, Parenthood (PPFK) organized 1,200 Mothers 7 Clubs in 1968, 

which coincided with the governments New Village Movements ♦ 

• Regional governor donated^cement to Mothers' Club and promised 
pother improvements' for village. ^ . 

INCENTIVE STRUCTURE 

• Tangible results directly related to support from communal fund, j 

# * 

• Mrs* Chung s own enthusiasm and personal contributions encouraged, 
others* " " 

• Men were*envious of results women were achieving: Parenthood 

» ■ «> 

Federation Prizes, e,g*, piglets offered by Planned Parenthood 

•Federation. * * , . . - 

• Wooen involved had never Seen themselves as aggj-tessAve^ ' * 

* 

# * 

^0 
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Korea 



CONSTRAINTS . ' . 

✓ 

Highly dependent on strong leadership* 
• Very string traditional attitudes about women; also held v 
by women. ^ * - 



TRANSFERABILITY 

Could be transferable-beca^ise of the market/business orientation 
of African women, although Korean society is more integrated 
than African, ' * - 

» m 

• Strong point <for education is that .mutual fund pbuld be used for 



school fees. 



Source: - , 

Kincaid, D- Lawrence, and June Ock Yem, "The Needle- and the Ax — Communication 
and Development in a Korean Village, 1 ' in Communication and Change. The Last 
Ten Years - and the Next , edited by Wilbur Schrainm and Daniel Lerner. 
University of Hawaii Pre^s. Honolulu, 1976, 
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?HILIPPtHES 
• •BARRIO HIGH SCHOOLS 

■ v COMMUNITY PROFILE * 
t 'Secondary education lar'gely restricted to cities,, towns, and larger 
villages; not available*to children in small, rural villages who 
cannot afford private school tuition or the costs of clothing, school 
supplies, and transportation to the nearest public higi^ school. 

- M03ILIZATI0N - 

• Barfcio high schools developed in 1964 in three countries by Dr. Pedro 
Orat^af ter^his retirement as teacher, UNESCO official, and senior educato: 

• in the "Philippines. 

. ' - > * 
a • In \972, there" were over 1,500 schools. 

> ■ 

COMMUNITY RESOURCES ' * 

• Project Is supported entirely by community resources,- J 

• , ^ • t 

9 

• Students and parents must make written agreements to-wo^k at tasks and , 

- # 

produce income to support school and^eachers. * 4 ; 

* ^ i 

* I 
1 Community also hires students for civjc improvement projects. • ,j 

s t 1 ' ' \ 

* . • ! 

.t Some international businesses and organizations have m^de small con- 

tributionsV 1 

* V 

• ^Tuition fees of approximately $80 per student make - schools largely * 

self-supporting; one school used such fees .to pay over. 80 percent 

• 6f its operating budget.'* , • , 

• » * 

t. Schools also raise raodey with fiestas, raCfles, an^ggricult^ral tax p ■ 

* . ■ 
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on local production, ^ov£es, shows, donations from civic-minded 
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individuals' or group, and from vegetable gardens. 

• High schools use wasting primary school buildings* 

■ 

*" SOCIAL STRUCTURE/CULU'RAL CONSIDERATIONS ^ 1 

• There is strong broad-bassd cQmaunity suoport and involvement. 

• Opportunities for education vhic|i exist only in urban areas result in \ 
enoraous frustration in rural areas. 

•GOVERNMENTAL IKPACT ( INPUT) 



4 Government cooperative, but "no substantial governmental financial 

* support for the project, although occasionally various local govern* 

♦ 

□ents set aside funds to hire Barrio school students. 

• GovermaenC allows 50 percent of the 10 percent barrio share of 
tne real estate tax paid by the barrio people, wnicfi constitutes 
rive percent or less of the total budget.^ * 

f 

»» 0t)KSTRAlNTS *• # 

f 

• Private schools have instituted legal ♦ challenges to close down the 
3arrio project. - , 

• « Teachers' sallies are often low; collection of tuition Tfces' is 

* ■ 

irregular, faking payment of salaries irregular, too. 

• Over-dependence on tuition fees results in a inadequate operational 
•budget. 

• Vocational education prograas are often viewed as second best to 
more formal systems. * . 
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7Q - Philippines 

' * 

TRASSFERABIMtY 

• Barrio model could be transferred to primary-school^ level in some 
parts of Africa, but younger students would not be as productive, 
and, therefore, could not raise as much support money for the schools. 

• Barrio project is one trhe best examples of a coamunjLfy support 
model. * 

• Cri^i^zl issues are resources for generating income and avail- 
ability of teachers. 4 */* 



Source* 



, 4 



Orata, fedro* Self-Help 3arrio High Schools » SEAMEO, RegionaljCenter for 
. Educational Innovation and Technology, Singapore, 1972. ^ 
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PHILIPPINES /INDONESIA 1 
3ROJECT IMPACT; PROYEK P AMONG 

(IMPACT: Instructional Management by Parents, Cocmunity, and Teachers) 

* 

COMMUNITY -PROFILES 

• Rural comunities in southeast Asia, in clusters <Jf four-to-five 
villages. 

■\ ' • 

• Half the children in the ?jl2 age group actually in prinary school. 

• Ne£d to reduce .educational costs per student. 

• Children grow up speaking a language different from the language of 
instruction that is normally, introduced in Grade 4. 

• Areas selected are 'in central Java and in central Philippines. 



MOBILIZATION 

• Project was developed by the Regional Center for Educational Innovation 
anc Technology of the South East Asian Ministers of Education Organization. 

• Project sites v *rere selected on the basis of specific researcn 
criteria; new sites for 1977-79 were added. 

• Local conait tees were* established at each site to launch and' support 
the'project. 

COMMUNlTt^RESOL'RCES 
7" — : 

• In the Philippines, parents traditionally active in school activities. 

• Community residents/ provide construction and maintenance as well 
as tutoring. 



72 Philippines/ Indonesia 



SOCIAL 'STRUCTURE/ CULTURAL CONSIDERATIONS 

• 1 Strong sense of eocaunity identification, especially in Indonesia" 

• Positive leadership role of phe Indonesia cocaunicy ^eacrers. 

• Use of cocaunity learning centers that could be built by and belong 
to the cocarunity. 

GOVERNMENTAL IMPACT (I NT IT) 

• Outside suppport fron foreign donors, principally IDRC (Canada). 

• Coooeration with govemaent education offices and field officers. 

* 

. INCENTIVE STRUCTURE 

• At present, 80-90 percent of the "recurring costs of education budgets in 
southeast Asia are teacher salaries « 

4 Douoling enrollaent aeans doubling the greatest \>art of the budget; 

tnerefore, involving parents and the coaauniw in the educational 

process and using teachers as instructional supervisors aight pro- 

t * 

m * 

vide a relief from this burden. 

• Students in the IMPACT .Prograsa seea to achieve higher levels of 
performance in a range of acadeaic subjects. 



CONSTRAINTS 



• High initial research and development copts which, in the long run, 
would reduce the number of teacher etaployees if program vere fully 
implemented. 

70 ' 
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TRANSFERABILITY ^ * 

9 angaging timbers of the community as hocae. tutors under the super- 
vision of a trained teacher seems to be a .transferable idea. 

• Involvement, of parents in the construction of educational facilities 
is also an acceptable concept in ciany parts of Africa. 

/ " 

Self-teaching nodules can be developed for any curriculum. * , 

• Peer tutoring is transferable* 

<•* * 



Source: 

Sanger, Clyde* Project Impact ■ International Development Research 
Centre, Ottawa, Canada, 1977. 

Innotech reports on Project Imp ate. 
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TANZANIA 
KWAMSISI PROJECT 



COMMUNITY PROFILE 

r 

f As part of the Ujamaa concept of self-help, the village re- 

quires^ the involvement of " all inhabitants in community development* 

• Coipnunity generally is Poor and rural, but there is 100 percent enrolf- 
nent of school-age children* 



MOBILIZATION 



• Govem:nent-,encouraged; political philosophy encourages local 
self-help. The political party (TANU) and Ngovernment structures 

,. * ■ 

promote the Kvamsisi program. w . ' 



COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

♦ Community* initiated self-help projects with support from local 

/ • " • 

government field workers and the Karogve College .of National Education, 
t "Learning and doing" support both the academic and village develop- 
ient processes. 

• Community maintains school buildings through vocational training * 

^- - • 

prograa. ^ 



SOCIAL STRUCTURE/ CULTURAL CONSIDERATIONS *. 
• 3oth traditional communal help concepts and modern^ political 
philosophy\and structure support the educatiqnal program. 



Tanzania 
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GOVERNMENTAL IMPACT (INPUT) 

• t Technical Assistance is provided by the government and qearby college, 
t Government pays salaries/ provides books , equipment , etc. 

t Some international fiinding. 

■ M 

INCENTIVE structure 

• Participation in the Ujamaa movement seems to be a strong incentive. 

t Joint conmunity projects result in better school conditions and la- 1 

proved quality of life, e.g., clothing, nutrition. 

• Villagers identify own neecls, though assisted by college. Fob: 
example, new skill- training opportunities are readily available tlirough 
the Kwamsisi project. \ . * 1 



; 1 

CONSTRAINTS 



• Heavily dependent*on government for support and encouragement as well 
as for technical assistance/ * 

TRANSFERABILirf 

t The Kwamsisi project, in various forms, has been initiated in other 
parts of Africa willing to accept the general governmental and 



one 



political involvement — more so in Angloohone * n Francoph 

countries. *^ ^ 

Source-*^ 

Cliffe, Lionel, and John^Saul. Socialism in Tanzania - Ujamaa Villages, 
'Dar es Salaam, 1972. * 
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> The following summaries refer to community-level projects, cited wichin 
the report , chac help defray educational coses. > 



* 
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BANGLADESH Support: Local 




The Comilla Project started as a rural de^lopnint laboratory ,to modernize 

agriculture and other aspects of rural life in^East Pakistan- In 1961 four 

educational experiments vere launched which included school plant improve- 

ment, training of yillage women to teach small children, and a feeder school ^ 

system. This last has become an imam teacher program* Imams were given 

training in literacy methods and taught both children and adults. The 

* ■ 

success of these programs ha% not induced the Department of Education to 
adopt them, howe,ver. 



BOLIVIA Support: m AID 

■ i 
* 

AID supported this self-help project which has as its goal the construction 
of or improvements to ab^ufc 172 primary schools in the Department of 
Cochabamba, Co^Htoity residents provide labor while learning carpentry, 
simply radionics, and the elements of building water systems and bathrooms. 



BOTSWANA" Support: International organizations 

* * 

■The Lentswe La Oodt Weavers is a small-scale rural Jj^ustry begun in 
. Botswana in 1973. Factory profits are used to assist general village 
development. 
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BOTSWANA ' ♦ Support: International organizations 

The Serowe Brigades - the first of the Botswana Brigades was a secondary- 
schd^lTproject to >xovide on-the-job training in 20 different skills, alon^ 
with a more formal education. Production i& geared both to skill-training 

* - - % m4 . r * « * 

and to 'generating income to, pay for education and training. Th£ term . . 
'^brigades/evolved as working teams were set up to do paid work fot outside 
agencies, which generated the necessary income to pay the school's' recurrent 
costs. • ^ A ' ' ■ ' . * 

GHANA ' - Support: German Government « ■ a. 

The Biriwa Project was initiated in 1966 to help unemployed fishermen* The 
(A 

men have, developed/sev^al small service industries. Profits from 'the project 

/ jL ; ' 

are chaijnelad into community development *p rejects throffgWa Village Develop- 

*ent &uncil Established for this purpose. There are also work days given 

+>t or ,iommuniby development tasks. , k ^ 

. m * * 

INDIA • • * • ' ^ '\ Support-: Local - ' >. 

The aitraniketan project has integrated work experience programs into its 

jC . z , _ ^ . _ _ f ■ ^ 

arimdry aitd secondary school structures since ita inceptipn ip the' early 

19&>s. Work experiences in.the program are diverse ajid vary adcfcrdinfc to 

thfc learner's age. Younger children, may perform' Such tfasks, as maintaining 
' . ■ * * " /• 

s * • 

thev grounds, cleaning utensils, and watering p.Larxts. 
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INDIA 1 \ B Support: CU;SA, Ford foundation 

The Kaira (Amul) imperative is a cooperative mi lk-p reducing project composed 

m t x 

of 830 villages and a membership of 250,000. Sope-of fcTOvprofits eatned by 
the village milk cooperatives ar.e invested in villager libraries, primary 
and secondary "schools , health centers, water works x aqd roads. * * , 

'3 . k ^ 



~ IR£N « \ Support: National" Government 

Iran's Education Corps is alternative military service for second-level 

> 

certificate holders. After si*c months of training if they have chosen to 
be primary teachers - they will be assigned to rural communities that have* 
requested teachers and provided for housing.^ Local authorities are expected 



rig: 



to "make a massive contribution to the building of schools. .. the outstanding 

iginal feature of the experiment-" Statistics show that the past per 
pupil in an ordinary system's school is 72 percent highef than *hat *for a^ 



pupil in an Education Corps school* 



INDON&IA ' . / Support: National cover nmenty local 

. . . 

The Banharnegara region of Java instituted a pre-paid health cajre program 

• _ _ ■ ' t 

"which wasy later supported "by the community. Monthly p.ayments .by each 

n*mbfer Vamilyl a lottery, *and occasional government loans ot donations 

k * ■ V • • • • . - 

provide the financial support^ for' the heSlth care system* .The fur^d is use>i 
as a credit union irv some villages 1 to -provide low cost loarjs to villagers 
for project* such'as fisheries. \ * * 



■ . ^ 
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* * 

£ENYA - ' Support: Local^ational Government 

(small percentage) 

The Harambee selfrhelp movement is one of the most successful, of its kind.^ 
It is an outgrowth of a reactipn to British colonial control of the schpols 
and continues be expand and develop. In this program the community supports 
its schools through proceeds from dances , raffles, games, and donations from 
charitable organizations. ' / • 

* 

KENYA . , ' * t Support- Rational Christian Couifcil 

4 of Kenya 

f , v ' ' • * 

The Village Polytechnics (VPsj program provides essential skills-training 

* - \ 

at the local village level for 175 communities. Proceeds from the participants 

work are frequently reinvest*^ in the project. 



NEW YORK/NEW JERSEY * ■ , Support,: State 

These states initiated a state^otter'y whose purpose was tp support the 

■ 

state education system* C"^Ol^ 

PHILIPPINES * Support: Department of Education 

fa 

The Self-tielp Barrio High Schools are a cooperative undertaking of parents,, 

• ■ 

students, and rural community leaders. Tuition- tomes from the s^le of home 
-pcoje^ts and from the parents, wlio«agree to york with vocational and 
• agricultural teachers in raising the productivity of farms and home lots.. 



PHILIPP IKES/ INDONESIA/ JAMAICA/MALAYS IA/LIBERfA . * 

• « 

Supports SatiPnal Government, - ' 
* * Innotech, IDRC 

* * ■ 

« 

Pj^ect DiPAC^ is an .experiment Co cuc^the ^osc of mass primary education. 
The core qj£ the program is a rewriting of the school 'syllabus into self- 
instructional modules with which students tfan proceed at fcheir own pace. 
This plan enables students*to covi in and out of che system without becoming- 
eiwer repeaters ox dropouts because of missing "regular" classes- The other 
innovation is cne/ use of upper-primary students as peer tutors for the 

* • 7 

younger scudenty in groups of three co five. 



RWANDA . * Support: Local . 



— * « 

In chis program primary school students in rural areas vo^k in experimental 

gardens to help raise money jtfor their schools. The ga^ens £re dividyk 

tfito three pWc?u in the first, traditional gardening methods ar* used; in 

the second, improved methods with organic manures; and in the third, mo^Arn 

methods with " fertilizers- In one school, z\zht- and nine-year-olds harvesfprf 

• and sold^teO worth of potatoes. ThAr profits were six times chose of 

* O * 

< traditional schools. » * 

s 1 ♦ 

SENEGAL , Support Local and national m \^ 

* 

This pio^ect was an experiment in rural community devel&pment- Its aim was 
• to decent^Jtfize administration <and increase local participation ^in develop- 
* menc. Councils were elected locally and giv^n responsibility for deciding m \ 
communi-ty priorities and drawing budgets. Funds came out or the taxes 



paid co the central governnenc, 75 perce&c of vnich are^now 
allocaced for local use. The f&nds are Co bp invesced in new developmenc 
accivicies, -and noc on operacional coses. Duting the firsc cwo years, 30 
rjjral coimunfcies were created, Anong achievement^, are new cooperatives*, 
new .craihing cencers, wells, and vegecable gardens. 

TANZANIA ' • Supporc: -Rational governnenc 

Paraprofessionals are ac Che core of Che Tanzaaian healch care syscera. 

* * 

tillage -level workers receive craining to, work in cheir own cotsaunicies,* 

\ . > ' 

where they are paid by at share of village crops. * ^f. 



i 
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The following sucnaries refer to otner cocaunity- level projects of interest, 

■ # 

not sited within the report. '• 
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CHILE Su>£prt: The co-op itsel£" 

A fairly large agricultural cooperative, Cooperativo de Curico, with very 

I • 

tough financial management has been able to successfully operate in the 
bla'ck, and funds^ health clinic with some of its profits. This is .entirely 
a local project with no outside support and, therefore, no documentation 
such c^s would have been provided by'^onor agencies. 

CHILE * . . Support: Local and institutional, 

§ ' Inter-American Foundation 

In Aito Chelle, Chl,le, the .first rural family school of what is hoped to be 
a network has begun. The idea, spawned by Jean Charpentier from FreifclT 
models, ^is for a cotmunity- to form a corporation, provide the school j 
buildiM (including dormitories), and cultivate ^land. It will own die 
school's assets. Tne * last i tut e de Educacion Sural, a private organisation^ 
vnftn receives governtaent^subsidy , provides an agricultural and primary . 



curriculum, and the teachejs. Students spertd two weeks in school, then 
two on the farm, applying what they have learned and working on* a project, 
These schocrls exist in Argentina, Brazil, and Nicaragua as well* t> 



COMORE!? - "MAURITANIA Support: Local 



In Coaores,^tni Koranic schools are being integrated as pre-primary schools 
in the national, system of education Innovative activities using Koranic 
teachers in regular school programs are ; being experimented with- in both 
Comores and, Mauritania/ * 

L # 
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ETHIOPIA ' ' Support: Lo"cal and others 

(. * 

This basic education experiment, started in a refugee tamp of the drought- 
■ * 

stricken area, is^now being extended to nan/ rural*communicies where the 
peasant association is responsible for the administration of schools, 
appointment, salary, and housing of teachers. , ^ 

INDIA 1 * \Support: Local * 



9 
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This education proj£ct\in M-adras w«*s supported by the people themselves, 



vho contributed land, buildings equipment , meals, sanitation, water supply, 
and labor. In particular, participants were expected to maintain and repair 
-the school building, resurface blackboards^ .inst_all_and run ihe school 
library, supply drinking water \id drainage. f ( 

IVORY COAST • Support: National government^ 

This educational program relies on such nonformaj. techniques as freer-teaching 
and television to achieve its ends. Primary-stfhool classes are divided into 
peer groups that work with each other^ on televised materials, thus enabling 
teachers to supervise more classes. This methdd results^n a net,co$j: 
reduction in, teachers salaries. 

LIBERIA " \ Support:- AID ..national government 



Pilot l*roje<$ to develop villag^ schools. L>>cal villages supplied site, 
basic materials and unskilled labor.. National. government supplied construct- 
ion aat^ri^j, skilled labor, teact^ng and supervisory "star AID provided 
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. furniture, supplies, texts, advisors, and teacher training/ Primary need' 
is for a trained person to act as catalyst; or dynamic local leader. 

MALAYSIA Support: Local 

During^coliyiial days there were several kinds of community-supported schools: 
the Native Voluntary (or People's Schools), the Chinese* schools,* and the 

< ■ • 

Indian schools'. 

* MEXICO ^ . Support: Public, Seguro Social 

Mexico's Social .Security systea is funded by a highly 'successful, v4ry old, 

J. ' 1 ' 
national lotrerjr^ systen.J 



MEXICO Support: In$er-American Foundation 

. . apd local credit 
* » » 

Th$ Centro de cstudios f^nerales Iji Chihuahua, Mexico, works in a 15,000- 



v 



innabitant slum on two' self-help projects: COMI (Centro de Onentacion 
■ * 

Materno^rtifantil) is a preventive-care under-fives clinic bised on David 

Morley's theories of weight and malnutrition* „ The clinic is attempting to 
■ i 

become se^j^upport ing by collecting, sorting, selling, and re-cycling the 

w 4 ! 

community garbage, which is not otherwise collected- The other project is 
a housiAg ^anstrac&an workshop whoce members oake and «elL housing •itivsnts. 
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vfEXICO . \ Support: Inter-American Foundation " 4 

* a 

f 

The Grupo de Credito La Petaca in Guanajuato, Mexico, has purchased a 
tractor with IAF funds. With it they will clear more land f - increase their 
agricultural production, and, over a five-year period ^put the cost of the 
tractor into a revolving loan fund which they will manage in support of othe* 
collective community projects. 



MOZAMBIQUE * " Support: Local, government 

Ihe aldelas comunals are centers of a collective production project of the 
rural population of Mozambique. The project's goals are better living 
conditions, Improved 4 education for children and adults, health and sanitary 
services, and the development of economic act^*fie&-' T!ai>^ald£ia t/as a 
political and cultural center, a police station, an administration and 
production control center, a school, center for handicraft and small 

industry- Each also produces most of -the food necessary for t^iose in the 
projects. 
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NICARAGUA ' Support: Local ancj AID « 

This is an A*ID supported project to help INDE (the Nicaraguan Development 

Institute) with its Community Development Resources. Between 1967 and 1977; 

t > . 

820 projects were developed, which" included building classrooms, schools, 
clinics, '"bridges, walls, and'cornnunity centers. 



PERU " Support: Local and provincial 

governments 

In the province of Puno, a program for delivery of services includes the 
traditional Indian community ownership and responsibility. Economic 
development is based on the revival of silver mining and improvement of-i 
pastoral industry, crafts, and local family food production. There is a 
policy q£ cotounal and "social" property, part of the revenue from social 
property must go to support community^ services such as a program for pre- 
school cnildren which will later be expanded into. a formal primary-school 
program. 1 



PERU Support: Local and Ministry of 

• Apiculture 
■ i 

As a consequence of Peru's land reform laws, regional central cooperatives 
were established under the aegis of Jthe Ministry of Agriculture. Invest- % 
ments in the economic infrastructure as well as social programs (including 
education; are to be planned and executed by th&se co-ops. Whereas formerly 
schools were supported by the hacendados » they are now the responsibility 
of the co-ops, which employ teachers and provide buildings from the! assets 
of- the collective ownership of the co~ops. * • 




IPPISES . * Support :Private organizations 1 



The Katiwala project, fo£ & squatter community is a pre-pai>d health program 
in which local villagers are trained as medidal auxiliaries. An outgrowth 
of flie clinical activities is a dewing workshop in which women of the 
health cooperative (th^ paramedics others) are pai€ a regular wage for 
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their work. Proceeds over and above the women's wages are contributed to 
the cooperative ~to help underwrite the cost of medicines- 



PHILIPPINES 



Support: Local and Church 



The Tinisiwan Farmers' Self-Help Association was created to promote the I 
social awareness of members and their capacity to govern the local community* 
The Association is responsible for introducing the collective marketing of 
copra and chaAoal, and for creating, a consumeY store and communal farming 
project. 



TANZANIA 



Support: Government ani local 



r 



This "villagization" project is a result of* the government's policy of providing 
mirfimal essential services to all the people* Top priority is given to 

m 

f^viding w£ter, basic health services, and universal free primary education. 



* * 
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Profiles of Three Radio Schools 
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EDUCATION AND HUMAN RESOURCES 



RADIO MATHEMATICS ^ 
Nicaragua 



* 

TARGET AUDIENCE 


• 

Pnnpary-school Children in Nicaragua * " 


OBJECTIVE 


To develop a prototypical system for teaching elementary mathematics 


MEDIA • 


Radio*, reinforced by classroom instruction and printed materials 


DONORS SPONSORS 

✓ 


The Technical Assistance Bureau of l^ie L» S Agency tor International Develop 
ment, the Government of Nicaragua 


DURATION 


<* 

Initiated in July of 1973, ongoing through Jun£ of 1979 

V 


CONTACTS 

* * 


Ms Jamesine Friend, Apdos 122, Masaya, Nicaragua, Or Barbara Searie, In- 
stitute for Mathematical Studies in the Social Science*, Ventura Hall, Stanford 
University, Stanford, CA 94505, U.S A. 



DESCRIPTION 



The Radio MdihemitiC) Protect is an attempt io design and broadcast elementary math lessons that hold 
children s interest One part of the project *s curriculum development Another is the creation Of £ way to use 
performance data to revise and improve the lessons. A third *s the analysis ot the mathematical skills and con- 
cepts taught in the lesson^ Underlying all three activities is the development of radioes an instructional 
medium ~* * * % 

. The project began m My of 1973 Once ihe staff had selected the site, it prepared a detailed rese^fch plan 
and t«terf sarTjpre iWsom in California schools mnM974, ihe Nicaragua offic6 was organized and was 
developing both achievement test* and procedures roi the program By J 975, J 50 lessons were being used m 16 
experimental classrooms Mor*than 85 first and seconcf-giade classes were using^he ladio math Itfssyns asotthe 
summer of 1976 7 p / . 
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Each radip math lesson consists ot a 30-m^nute lecorded portion and a pb^t-brpadcast portion conducted 
. bv the <j+tssroom teacher with [he help ot a iwo-io-lhree-jMge guide A typical lefrv qn cons ists ot many disciete 
*r*stiuciic/nal and entertainment segfhents, all but a few tfr^vhich lequire ap average of lour active iesponses 
t writing .answers, responding aloud, smgmgj-pei mirtut* from the student The lessohs iely on little direct ex- 
planation, cover many topics, and elicit *eveiai kinds 91 iesponses yom the children Post-broadcast activities 
take up at *east 30 minutes and involve use ouhe blackboard Until 1975, worksheets were alsfc (Jan or almost 
ev^rv lesson ' # ^ 

k 
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RESULTS 

A /ear-end achievement test given in 197S showed^pat children in classes that used the iadio math senes 
scored 2Vpercent higher than their peers who studied rrfath *n a uaditional learning environment The second- 
year evaluation revealed an even greater disparity First-graders pertoinned bO percent beuei ihan Lheti counter-^ 

parts in thV control group, while second-graders had a 29 percent edge over their counterparts 

** * 

i 

At the close or the 1975 school yeVr, 73 percent of the participating teachers said that the children in the 
radio math program learned more lhary they, would have in the correctional Uassioom Ninety-two peicenl 
voiced the hope that the radio instruction prc^ram would continue » 

« 

With AiO support, the Radio Mathematics Pro/ect has been extended through June 1979. Current efforts 
levolve around revising the curriculum, experimenting in the use of jadio instiucUon without the 'woiksheet 
component in order ro cut costs, and extending the iadio projecUo include students in higher grades t 

Of NOTE: 

• One lesson in.the&adid Mathematics senes was awarded the Japan Prize m the 11th bi-yeatiy Interna- 
tionai Educationai Programme Contest, to which 92 organizations from around the world submitted en- 

♦ The Radio Mathematics Protect was expanded at the behest orihe Nicaraguan Ministry of Education to 
* bring radio lessons to three different departments of the couhtry. 

* At least once a minute m every iadio program, student* are invited lo-respond actively to what they heai 

• Bottle caps and other locaily available cost-free items are used the classroom as counting aids 

REFERENCES' 

I 

t 

''The Radio Mathematics Protect. Nicaragua 1974-1975, ' Barbara Sea^ 4 Jamestne fnend, and Patnck 
Suppes, Ir^titu^e for Mathematical Studies m the Social Sciences, Stanfoid University, Stanford, Cahfor- 
<■ ma, 1976. . • * 

Evaluation or The Radio Mathematics Project, Barbara Searie, Paul Matthews, )amesm^ Fnend, and 
Patnck Suppes, unpublished, October 1976. ^ - , 

^ Oeannghouse on Development Communication 

' June 1977 % 7 
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EDUCATION & HUMAN RESOURCES 



TARAHUMARA RADIO SCHOOLS 
Mexico 



TARGET AUDIENCE 



OBJECTIVES 



t 



MEDIA. 

DONORS SPONSORS 
DURATION 

CONTACTS 



Children and other residents of (he Tarahumara Sierra (especially its 50,000 In- 
dians) 

To meet (he practical and academic needs of Tarahumaran Ipdian^children and 
adults by increasing their social and employment opportunities while reinforcing 
their cultural identity 

Radio (until 1974), printed materials, and interpersonal communication 

The Catholic Church as represented by the Vicar ApQstolic of the Tarahumara 
region, limited support from agencies of the Mexican Government 

Begun in 1955 as extensions of the 50-year-old Jesuit run educational programs, 
granted legal status as a part of Mexico Cay's Iberoamertcan University in 1957, 
ongoing in modified form (without radio) * 4 

v 

.Qirector, Jesuit Mission Headquarters, Sisoguichi, Mexico, Sylvia Schmelkes de 
SorSTo, £entro de Estudios Educattvos, Avenida Revoluao'n 1291. Mexico 20, D F 
Mexico, Dean T Jamison, The World Bank, 1818 H St., N.W , Washington, 0 C 
20433,* U.S.A. 



DESCRIPTION: : 

HThe Tarahumara Radio Schools (TRSs) have loots in the Jesuit missions that have operated in the Sierra 
Tarahumara sir\ce 1900 But while the chattel ot the children s boarding school thai opened *n 1900 called roi the 
eradication of ba/bansqn, pagan atmosphere, and ignorance, the schools have not weathered pedagogical 
revolutions unfazed Emphasis now rails upon practical education informed by Fieirean precepts — ihoughlhe 
sobeftflg difference between goals and achievements, particularly with lespect to reaching the larger audience, 
cannpt be dented ' 

The 1970s fyave been uneasy Limes ioi the TRSs Alarmed by high dropout and absentee iates and aware that 
the schools were benefitting pnmaniy the Spanish-speaking population rather than the Indians toi whom ih.ey 
were^rjncipally intended,. TRS pioject authqulies asked the Centio de Estudios EducaUvos to assess ll}e >chools 
impact In 1971, members of this Mexico City-based leseaich organization visited the ^erra Taiahumaia to collect 
information on TRS leathers, students,graduates, and ihe families of students To ledefine ihe objectives and func- 
tions of the schools, they had first to calculate the true irripact of existing objectives and functions 

At the time or the study, 46 schools that together served 1,061 students dotted the ten Sierran municipalities 
Each school had one or cwo auxiliary teachers These auxiliaries, themselves educated only ih\ ough primary school, 
organized the classes around ladio broadcasts tor gov?mment~seiected curricula) transmitted lennaily from mis- 
sioo headquarters m Sisoguichi, counselled sludents and checked Lheu work, apd attended Summei iraiOing 
oourses m teaching methods and the subjects they taught The classrooms they supervised typically contained stu- 
dents of all foul primary giades To accommodate ihe mixed needspf ail students, iheiadio piogiammmg coveted a 
different subject each hour, demoting 15 minutes to each grade level Students tuned in fos one quarter houi seg- 
ment each houi, completing written exercises lor ihe remaining 45 minutes until a new subject was laken up Five 
or ihe 46 schools open in 1971 were boarding schools whose' students returned home on ihe weekends^ 

Several sweeping changes had lak?n place by 197S, the most important of which was that radio yse was 
dropped entirely in addition, summei couises joi auxiliary teachets had lepiaced ihe goat of proficiency m subject 
matter and methodology with that*ot mastery oi local customs and language New bilingual leaching methods had 
been put into use, the umntegiated schools had been shut down, and both sihooj supervision and maienals had 
been upgraded 



RESULTS. * • 95 " 

While the lengthy statistical and analytical evaluation conducted in J 971 >howed lhat the TR$* prepare fourth- 
grade students about as vyeil as do schools iH the capital, such a tiny proportion of TRS students rimsh ihe>rourth 
grade that'lhe more important questions relate to the determinants or enrollment -n and Lompietion ot the courses 
To m answer such questions, the research team identified manv oredictors of success <n the children 5 
socioeconomic environment 

» Tarahumara Indians, rew of whom speak Spanish and thus comprehend the Spanish broadcasts, tared tess 
wefl than their qon-Jndian peers in overall mean achievement ^n language but not authmetic skills) and were 
much more ukejy than their counterparts to rali father behind as they advanced through the grades These lesults, 
researchers contend, together suggest lhat cultural and linguistic factors militated against Indian children u\ the 
program variables that correlated wuh mteryear dropout iate$ included opportunity costs 1 what 4 £osls 10 lepiace 
or do without a child s help at horhe or work), the level of the child 5 fathers education, and the child s ethnic 
background To the population sample, education appeared 10 have more to do with prestige 01 with some notion 
of school as an innate good than with ihe expansion oi employment opportunities — 3 finding confirmed by 
employment data as weJI as by intervievv*with students, graduates, and their families. 

The evaluation, which was used as a basis for some at the changes made in the program in the early 1970s, also 
covered teachers' qualifications and duties, school policies, and the curriculum 
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OF NOTE. 



• Since 1971 ihe Tarahumara Sierra has been the site of Presidential visits and of development activities spon- 
sored by the National Indian Institute, the Administrative Committee for the Federal Program of School 
Construction t, which has built boarding schools to 'prepare, Tarahumaran community-development 
workers), the Ministry of Public Works, and the !Vri?ional institute of Rural Communtty Development The 
thrust 01 the projects initiated b$ these agencies is to waid the integration or the Tarahumawlnto Mexico s 
national life * ' _ 

• Radio use was discontinued partly because delays caused by equipment failures interrupted ihe flow of in- 
struction 

• One^ieason the terorms proposed after the 1971 study railed is Lhat missionaries with 15 /ears or experience 

*n the ladio ?choois were understandably leery.or adopting syweepmg changes suggested by outsiders They 

aiso # resisted* the idea of shifting the programs emphasis away from reaching young children 
* * ' 

• Although designed from the beginning 10 serve young children m a formal school setting, the TRSt were in- 
fluenced by Colombia s fladjo Sufafenza — a nonformal -education program primarily f f^>r adult cam- 
p&smos 

• S6me or the factors that have governed the evolution and reform oUhis project are those that impede 

education for development ' in many Third World countries The Sierra T^humara is an agricultural 
\ legion, one of Mexico s remotest and most mountainous areas Us dfspeised population consists of Indian 
jr\d non-Indian (mainly mestizo) groups Lhat have not mixed except in comrneice, and its lesources have 
been exploited pn manly by non -Indians and outside companies ~ ' s I 

• 
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EDUCATION S HUMAN RE^O^RCES 



RADIOPRIMARIA 
Mexico 



TARCETvAUDlENCE 


Primary-school children j especially fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-graders) in the en- 
viron of the city of San Luis Potosf (approximately 2,075 children in 1975) 


objectives' 

y 

\ 


To increase thje number of primary-school children served by six-grade pnmary 
schools without increasing the cost of the pubtiC educational system 


MEDIA. 


• 

Radio, print, some visual aids, and interpersonal* communication v 


DONORS/SPONSORS. 


Mexico's Secretariat for Public Education 


DURATION . . 


Begun in 1970 after a one*year pilot; ongoing 


CONTACTS 


Concepatfn Rivera Guzman, DirtCora, Radiopnawta, DireccioVGerferaT^de 
Educaadn Audiovisual, Calzada Gredhvalacidn y Tabiquerds, Mexico 2, OF, 
Peter L Spain, Institute for Communication Research, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, CA 94306, US A. _ 
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< DESCRIPTION: 



Radiopri/na/ja i s a response to a shortage of teachers thai *s useif a reflection of a shortage of education runds. 
It was designed by Mexico s Secretarial for Public EducatiOn^SEPj to increase the number of Mexican primary 
schools at which instruction al ail s*x grade-levels is offered in practical terms, it enables one teacher 10 handle the 
three higher grades by shifting pan of the Leaching burden to the ladio The governing idea is thai four teachers plus 
educational radio broadcasts can do the work of six leachers a)nd do it Si a leialively low total cost The tadio is not 
supposed to replace or displace classroojareacheis but to buttress and to extend their efforts. It was onginaily.in- 
tended to permit four and fi*e-grade 'schools To offer the complete primary curriculum and primary certificates. 

The instructional radio lessons are prepared by eight radio teachers in OGEAD s ^Direcoo'«Pieral de Educa- 
Audiovisual y Divulgacitfnj broadcast studios m N^xico Cty They are then bussed 2b0 miles northwest lo 
Statron X&Q at the Um verity of San Luis PotosC which broadcasts them without charge from 9-00 a.m. to 1 45 p„m. 
on Monday through Friday These lessons typically occupy 90 nrtmutes of each five-hour school day Eighty percent 
of them are directed toward all three upper grades, while the remaining 20 percent are geared toward specific 
grades All make repeated reference to the textbooks distnbuted free by SEP to all Mexican pnmar^schools, alj are 
discussed in a fortnightly mimeogiaphed teachers gyide and program schedule ( Corjeo de fadjo^mana j, an<} 
a few a(e accompanied by visual aids The 1,250 programs needed foi a school /eai are broadcast at the rate ot five 
or six per day and focus on Spanish, arithmetic, history, and geography, covering nature studies, practical activities, 
andtphyucal education In less depth. } ^ 

/ 

Radio-classroom teachers, most of whom commute^eithei daily or weekly between then homes jn the city and 
the rural communities they serve, are given an introduction to the fUdiopnrmru system, but teacher turnover is so 
great that some confusion and misunderstanding on then part is inevitable. Similarly, they arfi supposed to be sub- 
ject io supervision and penodic on-the-job inspections, but controls have been exercised *n a hit-and-miss 
fashion On the other hand, much is required of both the inspectors and the teacher. Inspectors, for example, are 
expected to furnish their own transportation for use on the job", while many leachers personally supply the 
classroom radio Neither transportation nor ladio mamtenartce is provided systematically by SEP 

Enrollment in RAdtopnftouu has fluctuated Originally, 49 schools ^and >ome 2,800 childrerij representative pt 
those eventually to be served by a nationwide Rddtopritnana system weie involved »n the program The number oi 
involved schools dropped for several consecutive /ears betore tombing to 65 irvf975 However, ihe ftad'oprt/naru 
lessons are now directed only at fifth-graders, 59 the total Oumbei.of childien reached by fadt/opnmaHa smaller 

Other changes of importance are the switch to fritter radio' transmitter in. 1973, which expanded 
ERIC Rad, °' )nma/ia * ^ ach ^ 20 10 40 ltti ® metCf5 *° a11 directionj>/4nd the introduction of a dew lesson formal »ft 1974 
ma^rathat features dramatized interchanges between teachers and students instead of lectures , 



RESULTS: , / 97 • . 

The ta<^k or strictly comparable control groups, jeliable enrollment statistic*, and other evaluative tools clouds 
the meaning or data on Radiopymarn s impact However, investigations or l£e piGject * effectiveness have been 
quite tar-reaching, taking into account community altitudes towaid education in, general, employment patterns 
and prospects, and both technical and administrative pitfalls, as well as lest >coies and uther conventional indica- 
tors 0/ educational success • *' 

Children tn ihe radio classrooms pertorm at least as well as their counterparts in iegular classrooms do on 
standardized achievement tests But this nnding must be viewed in light of the lact that the great majority of *adio 
classes <an estimated 80 percent) are jn schoois thai had s*x grades berore the project began (and are thu$ npt the 
intended oenenciane*) Moreover, power railure*, other technical problems, a lack of administrative guidance, 
shortages o\ resources, and teachers iductance lo use the system have £\ milaated against Radjopnmajia * access 
• When 44 radio schools were visaed by evaiuators in 1972, for example, one *as inexplicably closed *hile 18 others 
were not making use of the radio lessons* 

Surveys Conducted in 1972 of teachers pedagogical beljers, the activities of pnmary-school graduates «n the 
San Luis Polos' area, attitudes of rural p^opi^in the area toward lural education, and the loca[ job maTVet ievealed 
that students, iheir ram ihes, their teachers and iheir prospective employers legard a pnmary certificate as an 
employment credential ihat *s necessary but not sufficient These studies showed that rew pnmary-Khool $iadu- 
ate$ make practical -use ot their educations and that while most do not leave their hometowns, the few who do 
move 10 the city cannot expect iheir schooling to win them jobs m an empioyment market t fl6Qded with second- 
ary-school graduates /1 N 
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• Most lessons are used year after year, so a child who has spenuhree years in a radio classroom has heard 
some or the taped broadcasts three times. ^ 

• Before 1975 (the 4ast year the* proiect covered students other than fifth-graders), students .n radig 
classroom* were^expected to engage in private study while lessons not intended tor their grade were 
broadcast / 

• Well over one hundred schoois request the Correo, even though only 65'of therft rrtake use of the radio 
broadcast. Apparently, the Correo helps teachers in ordinary classrooms prepare their courses 

• An objective or fUdtopnrmrta at the project s outset was to 'extend educational opportunities via radio to 
people over 15 who had not finished primary school Nothing .has been done to realize this objective, 
however * 

• Although public education commandsthe largest single share of Mexico s national budget, onl^ about a 
fifth ot Mexico's primary .schools have the full six grades 

• Rad/opr*nw;a is thought to have a lar^e incidental audience composed of adult listeners n Mexico Gty 
and San Luis Polos*' Some broadcasts are also ptcked up by classrooms not involved in the program, 
though the number is not known. » 
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=or African children the village community 
s one big* family of teachers 

by A. Babs Fafunwa , 



/ 



LEARNING stans early for children in 
Afnca, and more often than not 
begins at the mother s breast. Fed 
regularly, weaned when the time is ripe, 
the African child spends the first five years 
of its (ffe in a close relationship with its 
mother During this early stage, the child is 
reared by the mother, not by the family as a 
whole.- 

tn-a polygamous Afncan family, there 
may be several mothers', and they all play 
a part in tanng for the youngest genera- 
tion But ultimate responsibility for each 
child lies with its true mother, who carries ft 
on her back wherever she goes, puts it to 
bed, took* after ft when* is ill. and teaches 
it to speak. Full of cunosity. the baby wat- 
ches her every gesture, and learns to inter- 
pret her smiles, her frowns and her tears. 

Jutttaby tittle, th» rrvery cunosity reaches 
otfcb^yond the mother's w6rid Some- 
where between the ages of four and six, 
the grandparents— and sometimes uncles 
and aunts — beg'n to take partjn the chil- 
dren's education, sending them on kittle 
errands, teaching them to be obedient and 
to 'espect their elders (this *s a very impor- 
tant matter <n Afncan society* and to 
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observe certain rules of behaviour The 
grandparents also teach them the history of 
their family or of their people 

Afncan education >s "global" In other 
words, each social institution has a role <n t 
providing the moral and practical teaching 
that wilt enable young* boys and* 'girts to 
take their nghtful place in the community 

The traditional educational system js 
based on $Se-grouP$, or'oo affinities within 
these grqGps, whose limits are defined dif- 
ferently fey different peoples ' 

Age « very important to Afncans It con- 
fers economic and social privileges, parti* 
cularty as far as the distribution of prey, 
rewards and wealth are concerned In 
many Nlgenan ethnic groups, men-and * 
women, too— tend to claim that they are 
oJder than they really are. 

The objectives of traditional Afncan edu* 
cation ire many and vaned, but the ulti- 
mate goal is to produce individuals who are 
honest, respectful, clever, co-operaave 
and mindful of the established <jrder Char- 
acter training is. m fact, the keystone of thd 
system. 

Afncarrxhildren love to explore their 
immediate surroundings, to observe and 
imitate the actions of adults and to discover 
new horizons In this, they are no different 
— "from other children, whether m Europe, 
Asia or elsewhere What distinguishes 
them a their way of doing things, and 
above all the spontaneity with which, m 
societies that have retained their (inks with 
the past, they jump about, climb trees, 
dance or move to a rhythm, simply because 
their brothers and sisters or their elders are • 
doing so. No sooner, in fact, have they die- 
' - covered their limbs, than they discover 
how to use them. 

Afncan children perhaps differ from their 
European counterparts in that they have 
completely untrammelled access to the sti- 
mulating world of music and dance The 
movements of the Afncan dance, in their 
infinite vanety, offer the best possible 
physical exercise for growing bodies No 
teacher or dancing -master is needed the 
children join m naturally, following the 
steps of adults or other children Dancing 
and music art also a means of transmitting 
the culture of a people, and Of performing 
together as a group X 0 C 

in a study ot the Vorubas of West Africa, 
M A Fadipe ha*descnbe<l certain practical 
aioe^n of the educatrcn ofvouna children. 



'As soon as her daughter is of age. it is 
the mother s duty to teach her the rules of 
hygienic and well-mannered behaviour 
observed by the group. One of the most 
important of these rules concerns the use 
of the right and the left hand 

'Before the whites brought their Culture 
jo Africa, the use of forks and spoons was 
unknown The right hand was traditionally 
used for lifting food to the mouth 
and— mainly for this reason — was forbid- 
den to touch unclean 'objects. 

"A child caught eating before early- 
rnormng ablutions— which involved at 'east 
washing* the face and mouth — would be 
scolded and punished by an adult member 
of the group... 

"The 'indirect* education received by the 
child m the community is almost as impor- 
tant as that received at school." 

"1n certain regions of northern Nigena/' 
wntes another specialist, "character train- 
ing -took many forms Parents encouraged 
healthy rivalry between children of 'he 
same a^e— sometimes as early as the age 
of five — by organizing wrestling matches 
and by setting the children competitive 
tasks- , 

"Fair play w8s also encouraged, winners 
and' losers alike were congratulated when 
they played well The main thing was not 
winning and losing, but playing the game 
With the introduction of Islam, the Koranic 
* schools brought additional elements of 
character training Children were sent to 
the Mallam for three or four hours every 
afternoon, to learn the Koran by heart, 
together with the principles of Islamic 
ethics." 

Traditional education, as far as 
character-building was concerned, was 
certainly severe, to say the least But this 
was because of the mportance which Afn- 
can society attaches to this aspect of edu- 
cation The habit of physical exercise, 
apprenticeship m a trade a religious 
upbringing, a respectful attitude towards 
ones elders and active participation in 
community life are indispensable condi- 
tions for any African wishing to be -onsiu 
er*d a person of consequence The iack of 
more formal education can be fqrgiven, but 
a person who does not fulfil these condi- 
tions -nflicts the worst possible nurmljaaon 
on both his immediate family and ryfr more 
distant kinsfolk 
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Respect 'or one 5 eiders, which >s an 
important part or craracter training, in- 
etudes respect ror an who represent autho- 
rity village chiefs, religious leaders, sooth- 
sayers, unctes relatives and neighbours 
Styles of greeung piay an essential iOie <n 
the expression ot respect Salutation rs a 
complicated atfair in Africa, with different 
modes for addressing relatives, etders. 
equals, chiefs and so on. and specai 
greetings fOffmorning. afternoon and eve- 
nrng 

There are different formulae for games, 
dancing or drumming, for sitting or stand- 
ing, for tilting the soil or fishing, for weav- 
ing, swimming, walking or recovenng from 
^an illness Anniversaries, funerals of wed ^ 
dings, yam-growing ceremonies, the rituals 
of ancestor-worship, the Zgungun festivals 
and other special occasions -all casl for 
special types of greeting 

If 'intelligence means the capacity to, 
assjmitate.expenence, and if 'intellectuali- 
zatton ' denotes abstract reasoning— as 
1(1 the formation of concepts or 
judgments— then it may be said that tradi* 
ttonai African education encourages intel- 
lectual development Observation, imita- 
tion and participation are three pillars of the 
educational Process 

Afncan children and adolescents [earn 
the geography and history of their commu- 
nity They know their focal hills and valleys 
'ike the backs of their hands, they know 
where the tend -s 'ertrteand where it <s bar- 
ren They know when to expect rain and 
when to expect arought.^Khey know the* 
right times to hunt and fish in every family 
the old people are teachers of deal history 
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The songs of Praise wh-ch often comme- 
morate .great events enrich the crai radi 
ion creating an experience whtcn .1 s ciffi 
ult to forget 

3otany and zooiogy are the subiects ot 
both theoretical and practical lessons, n 
which sPeaai attention *s paid to 'O^* 
pjants and animais vVhere animais are 
both a source of danger and a means of 
livelihood, their oehaviour is another 
important subject of study. 

Proverbs and riddles are exceptional witr 
sharpeners, and are used to teach the <*hild 
to reason and to Jake decisions iSee page 
16. and also Unesco Courier , May I977ju- 

YOruba mathematics are particular^ 
interesting According to C A Tatwo a 
Nigerian educator 'The Yoruba have cre- 
ated their own system of arithmetic and 
use a wide range of rea^ife situations to 
develop skills of numeracy At a very earty 
age. Yoruba children learn to count wjth 
the aid of objects, rhymes and games, both 
at home and in the fields 

"The use of Cowne shells for currency 
offers good practice* m Counting The 
Yoruba have a different name for every 
number whatever us sue The name useif 
may be long and complicated but .The mea- 
ning is precise, and no number is too large 

or too small to be deciphered by a 
■ 

Yoruba J x 

On the subject of cardinal and ordinal 
numbers. Tatwo observes The Yoruba 
understand th£ concepts, >ust 3s they 
understand the mechanisms of certain frac- 
tions, of addition, subtraction and multipli- 
cation Eleven ^s one-plus ten, fifteen is 
fwenfy- mmus-ftve , forty-thiee is ihret-and- 
fw/Ctf-rwenry" 



The. Nope of Nugena have a simiiai 
system which *s eiaoorate .ucid, piactica 
and anumaed m t is application According 
to S F \adei author of A Stack Bvzan- 
:>u/T7 The Kingdom of Nape n \igena. A 
number such as 3 600 000 3 exoressed as 
,wO thousand times eigmeen nundred\ 
or-.n greater detail- ttoo thousand- 
tines rwo hundred times nine Foui 
hundred <s Jwo "hundred times two, anc 
so on ' 

The same author wr.tes The area o< 
f arms is measured by the number sf heap* 
of. yams they can produce Volumes arc 
Expressed n ^qutd' or dry measures, the 
units being calabashes, gourds and— ir 
more recent times — tin cups and nn cans ' 
Most Nigerian tribes use similar systems o' 
measurement Africans also have fun with 
their mathematics *n game* of skill such as 
the 'Ayo" game where playe's must out' 
wit their opponents in addition, subtree 
non multiplication and division ; 

Some educators have come to behevi 
that certain esPects of traditional Afncar 
education shoold be integrated into th< 
modern system and have begun to wonl 
along these lines This is a field whici 
should be grven priority »n ail devetopm< 
countries 

One of me aims of education, wnethe 
modern or traditional »s to perpetuate - 
given culture Traditional Africa sets grea 
store by this aspect of human deveiOp 
ment 

As ihey grow up, children of traditions 
societies absoib and assimilate their pec 
ptes cultuial heiitage, without formal tea 
ching They observe, imitate and mimic *h 




"During the first faw yaara 
life an African child 
develops a vary ciosa 
ralstionshfp with its moth* 
and* hka this Togoia*«infi 
daft), is carriad on har bac 
wharevar sha goa* On# oi 
' the aarfiast lassons «n 
African child laarns is rasp 
for his aidars ArWong the 
0090ns of Mali labova rnjl 
tha word of tha patriarch 1 
tha family is accapttd 
without question , 
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ftons of their eiders and their siblings, 
wy attend baptisms, religious c^emo 
es, weddings and funerals, the corona- 
>ns of kings or chiefs* and the annual yam 
atrval. They watch (he acrobatic displays 
guilds and associations, often joining m 
ith members of their'own age* group or ( 
ith their families. * 

As we have already pointed out, resporv 
Wity for the upbnnging of young Africans 

traditionally shared by the entire social 
'Oop, Good manners, conventions, cus- 
tms, moral rules and .social laws are incul» 
ited by dose reiatrves, by mpre distant 
embers of the extended family or by 
ttghboure. The hallmarks of a successful 
Iditionsl education in Afnca are honesty, 
trttve ranee andlsincenty. 

Today, however, Afncan society- and 
s children -face a dilemma. s 

From birth to the age of five, Afncan 
htkJren are jnvariabry brought up in the 
tditional environments But from, the age 
f su onwards, between one* third and 
nevpypfo ttm# chHdren tdeperjding 
n tltlML y> enter another educational . 



system, which n Almost totally different. 
After spending their earfy years in a world 
which has its own methods of transmitting 
knowledge, (hey suddenly find themselves 
*n another world, whose concepts are by 
no means the same* This pheoomenon has 
not received the attention it deserves from 
educators and psychologists. 

We tend to assume that Afncan children 
make thrs dramatic transition without dtffi* 
1 ctjltv, and we expect them to react just like 
little English, Amencan or German boys 
and girts. 8ut the fact is that their percep- 
tive balance a upset, and this abnormal 
situation (for there is a world of difference 
between the "non-formal" traditional 
system and the "formal" Western system 
of education) tends to retard the process of 
(earning as rt normally occurs in the Wes- 
tern context. \ # 

More than half of all the children who 
enter pnmary schodis J" Afnca fail to com- 
plete the course. A number of studies on 
"primary school failures" >n Nigeria and 
elsewhere attribute this wastage, which 
range* between 40 per cent and 60 per cent 
according to country, to direeJacrors. [he 
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premature introduction of English as the 
language of instruction in primary sch09is," 
inadequate teachei training, and ihe short- 
comings of the educational means and 
methods employed tdue primarily to then 
"alien" nature). 

Of ail the children in the world, only 
those of African countnes tand certain for- 
mer colonial countnes in Asia and Utrn 
AmencaUre obliged to learn in a language 
other than their mother tonguf. In.some 
developing countnes children are educated 
in their mother tongue during the first two 
or three years of pnmary schooling, but 
after thrs theymust adop'reither English or 
French. * 

* There rs every reason to suppose that the 
early introduction of a second, "foreign" 
language obstructs the process of learning 
and i^at least partly responsible, -n the 
developing countnes for the htgh drop out 
rates from pnmary and university education 
alike. 

If one of the essential objectives of edu 
nation is to uansrtMt a Cuituie-and a> this , 
we rhean th$ cultur* specific lo (he -hitd J 
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* L Vid to his of her particular iocaf group, 

* then it must be said tfrat most educators 
and psychologists in the developing couh»£ 
tnes have not made enough efforts to eat** 

* biish a link" between the scfidql and society. 
In most Afn<jah countries today, there jm 
tack of continuity between th«u family and 

* the school^ A four-year-old Kenyan boy 

tfescnbed hi\expeflence m these terms. 

■ * t 

"I was not yet four years ofd.when*my su* 
\ « ter was bom... Although I "was still very 
Voung„ 1 had ta become my sister's nurse- 
for days qp end. S& that I should do the r 
job property, my mother had to teach me 
. 'what to*do. gtve me instryctiord and see 

how Learned them out, 

■\ • • 

First I had to do thin^ whil^ she 
rtatdied.- feeding the baby^ *dr example. 
^\jjhat took us up^td p*antr>g.time " the 
^^rsilowing year, and then, because my 
mbthef^ad owe work to do, 1 had to do . 
. more things with the baby.- 

^ "The day began with morning job*,f or all 
thi» fqrpity— tor everyone, that is, except 
^the baby... My father took out the' 

* . animals --the cows, goats* and sheepT.> 

Mother went to fetch water /rom the river, 
, and cleaned the house... My job wa? to 
< collect fire frtim the neighbours, and jay or 
, light our gwn fire... 



Finally, before she went off to the 
shambs, mother gavfe me my fnstructions 
Don't leave the house unattended) she 
said, in case of thieves. Don t let AJasa 
(the babyj cry for too'Jong, a wfll make her 
" • Feed her when she cnes Keep etray 
oats away from the hens, and watth out for •« 
W&wka over ihd chickens. 8e.poltte with* 
victors and" with strangers who ask the 
way\,. * / - ' . ' 

"Last of aJfl she promised to bnng me a 
present— a fruit or a sweet potato— when 
she returned. And then she went oft to 
work, and it was late in the evening wnen 
she came home, " 

fhe.expener^tfftf^his iittle boy in East 
Afnca shSujdJ^Rg hbme lo educators, 
psych plogtfis and educational pinners the 
urgent need to provtcje continuity between • 
the chiUTa domestic and scholastic expe- 
rience, so that schools and homes Ih Africa -It 
are truly linked. 

In most Afncan pountnes, the first task«is 
to provide free primary education that tz 
valid for ail therchftdren. Thereis ny need 
fofi these countnes to cling to the methods 
employed up to now, which "are very 
costly, therfe is ample room for innovation 
m the context of deveiopmenjgfr 

Another urgerft task^s to, harmonize the" 




traditional and modern systems 6i 
tion, each of which can make an m 

, contribution to tjie upbringing. of 
children, Resqdfrih and experim< 
are called for 'here, and aithoug 
developing country will have to d< 
own objective^, and to direct res 
accordingly, three subjects ifcp 
deserve close attention the impact 

. tionar edufcation on "formal" set 
f he wjays in whfch Afncan childre* 
and the relationship between biiin 
and education 

Children between the age»of ooe < 
must be given real opportunities o 
jng outside the "formal" system 
should take over at thfe age of frve 
This* calls for government planning 
informal level, In order to'make the 
tion tp the formal system less trabr 

in a typical traditional Afncan 2 
'education is not divided into wa 
compartments Children and 
adults, dunng the development c 
vocational aptitudes, pass imperc 
from one s r tage to thp next Som 
quicVly; others need more time, 
system which we envisage for the 
loprpg countnes in the cpming deed 
permit children and adults alike to l< 
their owg rhythm, whatever their ag 
level of rfftucation or specialized sut 
study i 
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Pupils of nature 

* 

The outdoor world Is a natural class 
whtft many African children txpres 
creative Imagination through such 
pursuits as dancing, music, hunting 
exploring. Tht spontaneous mpvemi 
the dance era en Ideal form of exerc 
growing bodlet/a* well es providing 
■ntf rtalnment for friend* who prefei 
jt out irighth All youngsters ere nam 
* scientists by Inclination, and tike thh 
Cameroon*© boy (left) love to exam 
Insect Jfi jt dose auartMJ . _ 
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in, a game? 

How tf^e children 
of Zaire play to learn 



^ 



by K/menga Masoka 



• * ■ •* 

In Zaire, compulsory education 
starts when children enter 
primary school at thfrafie of six. 
Organized facilities ior preschool 
education, which begins at the 
age of three, are stiU limited 
despite efforts made m recent 
years to increase the number of 
nursery schools. (According to 
Unesco statistics, Zaire had only 
211 preschool institutions in 
197?). But the shortage of schools 
does not mean that there is any 
lac^ of preschool education in- 
Zaire. On the,contr,*ry, learning 
Ihfough play forms part of the 
traditional pattern of life. 
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CHILDREN are children all over ;ne 
world And all over the world 
children play games In different 
ways perhaps But then, a game is just a . 
game anywhere 1 

Or is tt? A closer took seems to show that 
there is something special about the games 
Zaman children play Children m other 
peas of the wortd, who go to 
kindergartens, nursery schools a n<j the like 
learn as they play Zainan youngsters play 
m order to learn, showtng in therr games 
their sense of cr^tivrty 

At the age of thrrie, and newly-weaned 
I tike many African children, they are 
breast-fed until relative*/ lately they are 
ready to assert their independence They 
are free to ;ofn the other children of their 
n age or older They have plenty of jume 
their hands, and* thousands of 
wonderful ideas about how to occupy rt. 
So whet do.theY da? , 
first of ell, they make toys- \ 
A group.of children is usually led By the 
okJest and most authomative member of 
the group all the other children must obey 
him as Jong as the^game lasts, according to 
Afncan 'custom the young must always 
show respect and obedience to their eiders, 
who represent traditional values. 

To begin with, the group splits up, and 
each child goes off on his own It >s 
interesting. to note the different ways »n 
which they behave As they scatter into the 
countryside they wjll pick a cob of marte or 
some mangb Jeeves, hack off the branches 
of a palrrvtree or try to knock some oranges 
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oh\an orange-tree Then on$ by one they 
return to their usual playground tunder the 
trees ot a courtyard! carrying their booty, 
Each child settles down on his own ante 
patch of ground and tries to maKe 
something out of his spoils 

First there is a long penod of intense ' 
concentration during which scarcely a 
word is spoken Then gradually, the Chil- 
dren start to move around -here a knife is 
borrowed, there a bamboo cane £ swap- 
ped for a strip of fiena Soon the work 
begin? m earnest. 

Generally the children try to make fami- 
liar objects that appeal to therrrfxjt are herd 
to come by -a model tram, an aeroplane, a 
car, a house, a telephone, a ddlJ, a sauce- 
pan, a pipe, or certain types of games simi- 
lar to draughts, y*i these objects are never* 
exact copies of the real thing; the children 
always do their best to add a personal 
touch so that once they have finished they 
can say- "I made that", 

I remember watching a frve*and*a-half- 
year-old child from a modest family make a 
telephone from a piece of liana about 10 
metres long and two boxes made of mango 
leaves. He put it together by attach- 
ing the ends of the itana to the two boxes. 
Once he had firmly tied the knots^he 'aid 
his apparatus out on the ground lengthwise 
and asked one ot Mrs school fnends to pick 
up the box at the other end of the liana and 
hold it to hi$ ear 

When he spoke mto h»s own box, the 
other boy exclaimed 'It's amazing' I can 
hear everything y&u re saying along the 
fianar When I asked foe first^oy if what 
he had made was a telephone* he denied 
that it was any such thfng It was h'S own 
personal invention, he retorted, and he 
would give it a name in his own good time 

Play js widely used in Africa as a means 
of teaching children the basic traditional 
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The effort of concentration and eo-ordlntdon it written on tht fetet 
of thete two miniature maestrot at they best out/the rhythqg of a 
8«ptnda dance, at Kile m be. Zaira. TheJr instrument a hoffowed*out 
|ree trunk. J« a ^um fot tunimlttlng long distance messages 




dements of their culture. This a tht 
iec6nd important function of play 

According to one African belief, children 
should not'be told stones during the day* 
oma. m case they stop growing, it js only jn 
the evening that adults interrupt their chd* 
drtn s games and teach them proverbs of 
tefl them stones. 

AH kinds of instruction end knowledge 
ire paised on via proverbs end tales. 'The 
cote out in grandfather^ mouth 1 ts not 
merely e wemjng against the bitterness of 
the cola nut. which adults like to chew It 
also carries another message, don t imitate 
grown-ups. Slavish imitation is a* Sjlry v as it 
is dangerous* 'The palm nut falls from its 
duster only when St. is npe." In other 
words* you should not go it alone m *W 
unoi you, too, are npe tSee unesco Cow 
n*f, April 1977), 

Zatrtan children, like children eft over thf 
O f tend to popy adults* But only up to 
ERIC* traditional wisdom makes a subtle 
aaa^&sa rton* between aimless apmg of 
adults' behaviour or attitudes and the kind 



sejf for life and broadening ones know 
ledge. Here again, play has its contnbutioo 
to make, with the full co-operation of 
adults, 

fishing and hunting —naturally among 
the most exciting kind of games- involve 
the same imitative, or rather educative pro* 
cess, Tbe children only hunt grasshoppers, 
rats and birds, but they have to make their 
own bows and arrows out of bamboo, 
stnps of palm- wood and Sana. They only 
fish for small fry in flood water dunng the 
rainy season, but they have to fashion their 
own rtooks and dig up their earthworm 
bait. ^ 

Singing and $Mong form an integral 
partol all these actrviDes. If pre*school 
actuation of ^thts kind doesrrt bnng out a 
child's intelligence, ynstbtiity. creativity 
and physical gifts then nothing will* What's 
jnore, Zainan children play not only to learn 
about the world, but also to discover then> 
selves, Teke 'nzembo", for instance, one 
of their favourite gamt*. . , J. X 

"Niembo" corwsts of rmking nWc 



out into a shallow part of a river -Anoihe* 
child hums a tune and tells them to olay nj 
like a conductor, he allots venous tasks to 
each member of hts orchestra so as to get 
an accurate rend en ng of the tune He gives 
his musicians a' starting note, and at a 
signal from him they start to play' ^ 

How, you may-ask, does one "play" a 
nver? The musicians plunge their cinched 
fists into the water, smacking the surface 
of the -nver as hard as they can, producing 
very low rhythmical sounds as they hit the 
water which are like the sounds of the tom- 
tom, indeed, so catchy and rhythmical is 
this music that the other children on the 
nver bank join in and dance. 

* 

Once upon a time, m far away Zaire, 
there lived a three-year old musician whose 
favourite instrument was a over Standing 
m the water he woukJ^coax music from tht 
water with his hands, 

4 What a wonderful story to tell th* ch* 
X dren of Europe -at bedtime, so as not tc 
stop them growing, 
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Description of the approach used by Credit Union National Association, 
Inc. to finance consmunity services in rural areas. 



, Supplied by 

r 

Credit Union National Association, Inc. 
- 1120 19th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 
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DESCRIPTION OF CREDIT UNION SELF -FINANCING 

* 

SERVICE SYSTEM , 

\ 

* p * 

■ 

1. Basic Service Unit 

The credit union, a member- ovtfied and member-managed financial 
institution, constitutes the basic service unit. The primary 'func- 
tion of this institution is to provide its membership with* savings 
^ and credit s'ervictfS normally not available from other sources, 

2! Self-Financing of Basic Unit 

Two elements are crucial i# the development of any credit union. 
{1) the members' voluntary investment of a portion of their ofcn f 
household sayings to create a jointly-controlled fund of working 
capital which serves as a source of short-term credit for individual 

members in time of 'need and (2) the active and democratic participation 

* • * 

pf members <?f the union in the institution's management on a voluntary^ 

* basis. \ - 

The fOnds that are accumulated at the credit union level- are lent 
out to individual members in time of need. Each *L can .must be approved 
by th# member-run credit committee. Normally, the borrower need not 
pledge more than he has in savings in the credit union to secure his 

Joan- Member borrowers are required to pay interest on their loan and 
to repay it and the loan principal promptly. The interest rates 

-charged vary from credit union to credit union depending on the dic- 
tates of custom, the rate of inflation, the degree of risk associated 
* with the loan and the level of complementary services (member educa- 

• tion, technical assistance, input supply, marketing, etc) provided to 
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members. The rates normally rarfge from the traditional 12% to about 

- * f 

30$ per year. ■ . * 

The repayment of the loan replenishes the member- controlled 
credit fuftd for further lending. The payment of interest on the loan, 
on the other hand, is used to cover the mdney costs of operating the 
credit service. Any revenue remaining lfe then returned to members as 
dividends on their invested savings and/or reserved for financing x 
future "credit union activities. T " 

The prunary function of the dividends on member savings is to 

encourage members to invest more^of their own savings in the credit 

union, further augmenting the credit union's fund of working capital 

and thus allowing it to further expand the scope of its lending ser- 

vices;. In addition, members are encouraged to voluntarily increase 

the level of their invested savings to better serve their fellow 

members. " $ 

% 

Finajying^of Additional Services in Rural Areas 

Many credit unions, located in rural areas of the developing 
world, supply V number of additional services to their membership to 
help complement thfeyeffectiveneSS of the 'credit provided. For exanple 
in Paraguay, small fameiNiembers receive agricultural technical 
assistance, input supply, and meeting services along with their loan. 

* * 

The purpose of these complementary services is to enhance the produc- 
tiveness of the loan, thus increasing the farmers' return and hence 
encouraging them to invest a greater amount of their savings m the 
credit union. 
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The costs of providing these additional services, however, is high- 

Credit unions have been moderately successful in getting local govern - 

ment agenc/ies; stch as extension services, marketing organizations and 

W 

input supply organizations, to work with them and provide some of the 

services and costs- Nonetheless, most have discovered that ip has 

been necessary to hire their own peopl^to help coordinate these out- 
* < 

side services and transfer the 'necessary information to their nember- 

I 

ship. In the sunplest of cases this might necessitate only the. hiring 

» ■ 

of a part- tune paid manager to coordinate t^he additional functions- 
However, in situations where additional support is required, it might \ 
necessitate the hiring of several full-tune employees such as a mana- 
ger, warehouse clerk and agricultural field worker. 

Credit unions have used a number of different mechanisms to 
- * 

finance these additional costs: by requiring that members who. receive 
specialized agricultural training pay a fee to help defray the costs 

r 

of x the service, by operating „input supply, marketing, consumer and 
other services at <a margin sufficient to cover the handling and proces- 
sing costs, and lastly by increasing the rate of interest qn member 
"loans or yeducing the level of dividends provided on savings- 



Role of the National Associations 



Generally local credit unions lack the t necessary technical and 

♦ m 

financial resources to provide all of the services required and, * 

^therefore, ntust rely on additional support from ttjeir, national associa- 
» 

tions- These national units basically function as secondary- level 
credit union institutions. They operate in a fashion identical to 
the credit unions, w\th the only "difference oeing that their members 



Ill* 



are credit unions 'instead of individuals. 



The national associations provide an important linkage function 
in the overall service structure. Essentially they provide credit 
unions with three types of additional services: the creation of a 



second fund o£ working capital f j-nanced by member credit union resources 



which *can be loaned to needy credit unions suffering a temporary 

# / 

shortage of loanable funds,, the technical training and organisational 

x * support for the credit unions' own services at the national level; and,* 
finally, the creation of a financial mechanism through v*hich externally 
provided development resources can be channelled down through to the 
local level. 

In the majority of cases in Latin America*, credit union national 

• associations 1 support activities are financed m .three ways: (1) through 
annual dues income received frbm their member credit -unions, the dues 
rate being based on size of the credit union's membership, its assets 

or loan volume; (2 J through administrative and training fees charged 
to credit unions for services; and* (3) through the interest unions 
earned from zhe lending of their own capital to member credit unions or 
from the re-lending of externally-provided capital from non credit 

* upon sources. # y > 

It has been our experience that the ,f road to self-sufficiency" 
for the national assocatxons has been a longhand difficult one to 
travel and normally requires considerable grant and loan support * 
for a number of 'years. 
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